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From the Quarterly Review. 
Port-Royal. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Paris. 1840-48. 3 vols. 8vo. 


“An event,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, 
‘which happens sometimes even to philoso- 
phers,”’ 


‘has happened to M. Cousin. He has fal- 
len in love with Madame de Longueville in 
person ; yes with the Great Condé’s sister. 
The place in which he has most particularly 
shown his passion for her is where he has to 
deal with La Rochefoucauld. He does not 
speak of him as a judge or a critic would 
speak, but as a rival. ‘She never truly 
loved but a single person,’ says he ; ‘ it was 
La Rochefoucauld ; ’ and this leads him to 
add, ‘I don’t deny it; I do not like La 
Rochefoucauld.’ La Rochefoucauld is for 
him the great adversary, the rival who, two 
centuries ago, supplanted him.’’ 


The sarcasm launched against M. Cousin 


by M. Sainte-Beuve was not without a per-’ 


sonal motive. The author of the History of 
Port-Royal was the first to rescue the sub- 
ject from the oblivion into which it had fal- 
Jen, and he. had no sooner entered the holy 
monastery than he would fain have shut the 
gates on all aftercomers. Among the poach- 
ers upon his domain M. Cousin has been the 
most persevering and successful. In fact, 
his depredations were not confined to 
Madame de Longueville. Notwithstanding 
her noble birth, her remarkable beauty, and 
the important part which she played in the 
intrigues of the Fronde, she was, after all, 
but a secondary actor in the scenes of Port- 
Royal. A far greater offence of M. Cousin 
was to have denied to M. Sainte-Beuve the 
privilege of showing Pascal in a new light. 
Before his narration could reach the period 
at which this surprising genius shone forth 
in all his glory, his discoveries were antici- 
pated, and his principal hero torn away 
from a frame which, it must be confessed, 
was too narrow for so illustrious a man. 
Others joined in pursuit of the game which 
had been started, and there was even a con- 
test for the right to use the manuscripts 
preserved in the public archives. In com- 
pliance with an old and mischievous usage 
students are permitted in France to borrow 
and retain as long as they choose the books 
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and documents which are hecessary for their 
researches. The right gives rise to incessant 
inconvenience and frequent abuses. The 
manuscript which is taken at first for the 
honest purpose of investigation may after- 
wards be kept to prevent a rival from mak- 
ing use of it. Whether this was the motive 
in the Pascal chase we-will not attempt to 
determine, but certain it is that M. Faugére, 
who published a new edition of the Pensées, 
was obliged to have recourse to a ministerial 
order to obtain some papers detained by a 
fellow-hunter.. The republic of letters has 
hitherto rather gained than lost by the emu- 
lation which has been excited, but we should 
be of a different opinion if M. Sainte- 
Beuve allows himself to be driven away by 
this irruption into his territory. The hedge 
sparrow, it is said, forsakes the eggs which 
have been handled, and, fearful for the 
safety of an offspring which she is too weak 
to protect, refuses to give them life. But 
the stronger eagle fights for her young, and, 
if an enemy succeeds in ravishing one from 
the nest, the remainder of the brood does 
but become the dearer. Let M. Sainte-Beuve 
copy the example of the nobler bird, and, 
after an absence already too prolonged, 
return to his beloved nest of Port-Royal. 
If M. Cousin has not yet conquered his 
resentment against his fair Longueville for 
having been admired by La Rochefoucauld, 
M. Sainte-Beuve should be more generous, 
and forgive her for having been loved by M. 
Cousin. ; 

The Monastery of Port-Royal exists no 
longer. All that remains of it are some 
shapeless ruins, situated in a dark and 
marshy valley not far from Versailles. It is 
supposed to have been founded by Bishop 
Eudes of Sully, and Mathilda of Garlande, 
in the year 1204, that prayers might be said 
there for the happy return of Mathieu I. 
of Montmorency, Mathilda’s husband, who 
was fighting in the Holy Land. A Bull, in 
1223, conceded to the convent the privilege 
of receiving secular ladies, who, disgusted 
with the vanities of life, might wish, without 
taking the vows, to give themselves up to 
God. It was perhaps the admission of these 
worldly recruits, who were not wholly de- 
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tached from the frivolities of society, which 
was the cause of that taste for fashion which 
was reproved at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century by the superior of the house. 
The inmates had committed the enormity of 
wearing sleeves which were wider at the 
bottom than at the top, and the abbess was 
ordered to have them made narrower. Later 
it was found necessary to prohibit the use 
of masks, gloves, and starched linen. These 
trifles were the symbols of more serious 
irregularities. The service was not duly 
attended, the rule of seclusion was violated, 
and dances and banquets had greater charms 
than the offices of religion. Such deviations 
from monastic strictness were then general 
throughout France. The reform in Port- 
Royal was brought about by a girl who was 
forced against her will into the office of 
abbess, and who not only succeeded in mak- 
ing her community a model of discipline 
and virtue, but who attracted into her 
sphere so many persons illustrious for piety, 
for learning, and for genius, that, of all 
»,the institutions of the kind which ever 
existed, this is the one which has obtained 
the largest renown and the most universal 
admiration. ‘No glory was wanting to it — 
not even the distinction of bearing nobly a 
long and cruel persecution. The means by 
which these results were obtained are a rare 
example of the power of simple and perse- 
vering rectitude, and give a perennial inter- 
est and importance to the history of 
‘‘Mother Angélique,’ though the house 
over which she presided is in ruins, and the 
succession of her disciples was not permitted 
to continue. 

Antoine Arnauld, the representative of an 
ancient and distinguished family in Au- 
vergne, married the daughter of M. Marion, 
an avocat-géncral. This M. Marion was a 
favorite of Henry IV., and obtained from 
him the abbacies of Port-Royal and St. Cyr 
for two of his grand-daughters. The eldest, 
Jacqueline Marie Arnauld, was then only 
seven and a half years old; the younger, 
Jeanne, was six. Abuses of this kind were 
frequent at that era, but it was not always 
easy to obtain the ratification of the appoint- 
ments at Rome; and Antoine Arnauld, who 
was noted for a famous speech which he had 
delivered against the Jesuits, was not likely 
to obtain much indulgence from the Pope. 
In consequence the fraud was committed of 
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representing the sisters to be older than they 
were, and, the better to dissemble the truth, 
they were described not by their true Chris- 
tian names, but by the names which they 
received at confirmation, and which be- 
came their religious appellations. This was 
the reason why Jacqueline was ever after 
called Mother Angélique, and Jeanne, 
Mother Agnes. The opening of the drama 
does not prognosticate reform. The next 
scene in the history was still less promising. 

The two child-abbesses, who were set to 
preside over religious communities long 
before they were themselves emancipated 
from the bondage of the nursery, first spent 
a year together in the convent of St. Cyr, 
which belonged to Mother Agnes, the young- 
er sister. At the close of a life devoted to 
humility, she still reproached herself with 
an outbreak of domineering authority, when, 
in a quarrel with her elder sister, she asserted 
her right, if she pleased, to turn her out of 
her abbey. ‘* She was proud and romantic,” 
says M. Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ to such a degree as 
to ask God why he had not permitted that 
she should be born Madame de France!” 
It would be idle to moralize on traits like 
these. The whole case may be summed in 
the fact that she was six and an abbess. 

Mother Angélique, with whom we are 
more immediately concerned, next spent two 
years at the abbey of Maubuisson, the last 
place which was calculated to inspire a 
young girl with religious sentiments ; for it 
was presided over by Madame d’Estrées, the 
sister of the fair Gabrielle, so famous for her 
beauty, and the visits which the royal lover 
paid to the convent were an open insult to 
morality and religion. It was from Madame 
d’Estées that the future reformer of Port- 
Royal was named Angélique at her confirma- 
tion. This most assuredly was not a very 
edifying beginning. 

At first mother Angélique was only the 
coadjutor of Jeanne de Boulehard, the exist- 
ing abbess. The latter died in 1602, and 
her successor, when hardly eleven years old, 
was definitively installed in her office, and 
invested with all its functions and preroga- 
tives. One day, when Henry IV. was hunt- 
ing in the neighborhood, he took it into his 
head to visit M. Arnauld, who was at Port- 
Royal with his daughter. The little abbess 
went out to meet him at the head of her com- 
munity, and marched gravely along with 
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ludicrous dignity upon thick-soled shoes, 
some five or six inches high, that she might 
appear to have thestature of awoman. That 
merry monarch could not fail to be delighted 
with the mock-heroic scene. He left with 
reluctance, and kept shouting as he rode 
away, ‘‘I kiss my hand to Madame the Ab- 
bess.’” 

Nothing as yet seemed to foreshadow the 
changes which were soon to take place. On 
the contrary, Mother Angélique felt no voca- 
tion for a religious life. She regretted the 
world from which she had been cut off s0 
young, preferred the reading of Plutarch’s 
Lives to her Breviary, and often meditated 
joining two of her aunts who had embraced 
the Protestant religion and resided together 
at La Rochelle. She even desired to marry, 
for she justly thought that a holy domestic 
life was more agreeable to the Almighty 
than the unnatural austerities of a monastic 
seclusion. By degrees the conflict of her 
feelings reduced her to a state of melancholy 
which impaired her health, and she was 
taken home to be nursed. She was not then 
sixteen. Her father detected the causes of 


her despondency, and with the vehemence of 
will which was the characteristic of his race 
he one day entered her room with a docu- 
ment in his hand, and said, ‘ Sign this, my 


child.” Awed by the profound respect 
which she entertained for her father, but her 
heart bursting with rage, as she instinctive- 
ly divined the purport of the unread paper, 
she complied with hisdemand. She felt that 
her honor was pledged, that she had defin- 
itively engaged herself against her will to 
lead a religious life. And, in fact, the act 
was the ratification of her vows; it was her 
sentence upon herself ! 

Her health restored, she returned sad but 
resigned to the convent, which she accepted 
henceforth for her destiny. The renewal of 
her vows, it is true had been obtained by a 
trick, but it was a trick played by a beloved 
father. Filial respect threw a veil over the 
artifice, and the poor child only thought of 
her signature, and forgot the mode of obtain- 
ing it. Religion had as yet no part in her 
resolution, but it was close at hand. One 
evening at the approach of twilight, as she 
came from a walk in the garden, a Capuchin 
friar arrived at the convent and requested to 
preach. A sermon was an entertainment 





which broke the monotony of the ordinary 
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convent life, but as it was growing late the 
abbess was on the point of refusing the 
offer. Suddenly she changed her mind, and 
ordered the bells to toll. What the Capuchin 
said she did not herself recollect ; but while 
the discourse, which was on the humility of 
the Savidur, was proceeding, a complete 
revolution took place in her feelings. ‘* God 
so touched me,’’ she said, ‘‘ that from this 
moment I found myself more happy to be a 
nun than I ever before was unhappy at 
being one.’’? She perceived, however, that 
the Capuchin preacher was not capable of 
guiding her in the path which a divine light 
had just displayed to her, and she kept her 
emotions to herself. The new thoughts 
which now agitated her heart again affected 
her health, and she was removed to her 
father’s country-seat of Andilly. ‘‘ That 
dwelling appeared to me so lovely,”’ said the 
poor girl, ‘‘ that I would gladly have re- 
mained forever amidst such beautiful scenes, 
for God had not yet given me the eyes of a 
Christian.’’ Nevertheless she assumed a 
coarse dress, lay on a hard couch, and cur- 
tailed her sleep to go and pray secretly in 
the remotest parts of the house. Sometimes 
she was found inflicting punishments upon 
herself that she might become accustomed 
by degrees to bear bodily pain. Dreading 
the effects of such austerity, her family, who 
had hitherto employed their endeavors to 
engage her in a monastic life, now united 
their efforts to cheek her enthusiasm. The 
nuns, when she got back to Port-Royal, 
were not less averse to the new spirit which 
had come over her. In spite of relations 
and nuns she followed her own conscientious 
convictions, and resolved to persevere. The 
first change she introduced was to bring 
back the community to the strict observance 
of their vow of poverty. It was not the 
easiest part of the undertaking, for the best 
were those who were most opposed to the 
step. They remarked, with some reason, 
that when everything was in common, clothes 
included (for such was the rule), all provi- 
dence would cease, and nobody would have 
any interest in economizing. Mother 
Angélique did not hesitate to acknowledge 
that in a temporal point of view the rule 
might be disadvantageous, but temporal 
considerations had no longer any weight in 
her mind. Her principal aim was the spirit- 


ual goodof her flock. She considered that the 
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sole choice lay between not being abbess at all, 
or fulfilling to the letter the requirements of 
the office, and while the contest was pending 
she was once more seized with a deep melan- 
choly accompanied by fever. The nuns 
asked her what made her so sgd. She 
replied that they knew the cause well 
enough, and that it depended on them to 
put a period to her grief. ‘Tell us what 
you want of us,’’ they said, at last, touched 
by her sorrow, ‘“‘and, provided you are 
satisfied, we promise to do anything.”” She 
reiterated that what she required was that 
they would renounce the system of individual 
property; and the following day they 
brought her their clothes. One nun, named 
Johannet, who was deaf and dumb, had not 
been informed of what was going on, and it 
was intended, in consequence of her infirmity, 
to exempt her from the law ; buton seeing the 
others produce their wardrobes, she guessed 
the meaning of the action, and imitated 
their example. From that day, which was 
the eve of St. Joseph, 1609, and which was 
religiously inscribed in the Fasti of Port- 
Royal, the community of goods was per- 
manently re-established, and the Mother 
Abbess was cured of her fever. 

There still remainéd one refractory member 
in the person of an aged nun, Dame Morel, 
who fondly cultivated a little garden. She 
brought everything except the key of this 
garden. ‘‘ We all of us have our little 
garden,”’ says M. Sainte-Beuve, with his 
usual grace, ** and we often cling to it more 
strongly than to the large one. Dame 
Morel flew into a passion whenever any nun 
or father Capuchin sorrowfully spoke to her 
of that unlawful reservation. At last, one 
day, when no one had breathed a word on 
the subject, she surrendered by a sort of 
inward miracle. She sent in a letter the 
key of the garden, as of a last citadel. In 
fact, it was the key of her heart.” 

When Mother Angélique had overcome 
this difficulty, and established the community 
of goods, she made up her mind to strike 
the great blow. She was determined to 
restore the rule of seclusion, to sever herself 
from the world, and with her nans devote 
herself completely to God. This involved 
the separation from her family, whom she 
80 dearly loved, and by whom she was so 
tenderly beloved. But the Arnaulds were 
not to be disunited by this daring act of 
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filial disobedience, by this richly rewarded 
sacrifice of feeling to duty. One by one, 
sisters, brothers, mother, nieces, and 
nephews, came clustering round the young 
saint whom they began by opposing, most of 
them attracted by her virtues, her example, 
and her insinuating charity. She began by 
drawing to her her little sister, Mother 
Agnes, abbess of St. Cyr, whom we have 
already seen priding herself on her official 
supremacy. In a few months she renounced 
her once cherished dignity, and took her 
vows as a simple nun at Port-Royal. 

The law-courts rose, and Antoine 
Arnauld, as was his custom in vacations, 
repaired to Port-Royal. In one of the huge 
family coaches of the period were the father, 
the mother, the eldest sister Mme. Le Maitre, 
a younger sister named Anne, who was then 
fifteen, and the eldest brother Arnauld 


d’Andilly, who was twenty. It is difficult © 


for us now to realize the full force of the 
paternal authority of that age, and the im- 
mense hardihood which it required to resist 
its will. Mother Angélique was hardly 
seventeen, and had never swerved from the 
most profound obedience, which was 
seconded by such love as strong minds only 
are capable of feeling. Prayer was her 
weapon against the coming attack, and the 
nuns of her party joined with her in her 
supplications. She had taken possession at 
dawn of every key to prevent a surprise, 
and, with her supporters, waited the arrival 
of the dreaded coach ‘like a little force 
under arms awaiting the enemy.’’ So dar- 
ing did the act appear, that few of the in- 
mates could believe she would have the 
courage to persist. At length the noise of 
wheels was heard in the outer court, and 
Mother Angélique, advancing to the wicket, 
announced her resolution to her father, and 
begged him to proceed to the grated parlor, 
where alone she could receive him. No 
sooner did she utter the words than he flew 
into a passion, knocked louder than ever at 
the door, and fiercely demanded admittance. 
Madame Arnauld joined in the clamor, 
called her daughter an ingrate, and swore 
an oath which afterwards cost her many a 
tear, that if she was not admitted at once 
she would never again set her foot in Port- 
Royal. M. d’Andilly, with the impetuosity 
of youth, went further still, and declared 
that his sister was a monster and a parri- 
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cide. The Abbess stood firm. M. Arnauld, 
unable to prevail by force, had recourse to 
stratagem. He demanded to see his two 
other daughters, Mother Agnes and Marie- 
Claire, intending torush in as these were let 
out. But they were sent round by the 
church-door, and the opportunity was lost 
of surprising the citadel. As they joined 
the infuriated group, M. d’Andilly poured 
forth bitter reproaches against Mother 
Angélique. Mother Agnes immediately 
took up her defence, observing that her sister 
had done nothing more than was frescribed 
by the Council of Trent. ‘O forsooth,”’ 
exclaimed M. d’Andilly, excited beyond 
endurance, ‘this is a pretty case; here is 
another little pedant who quotes to us canons 
and council!’’ All this while there were 
some dissentients in -the camp, and among 
them was old Dame Morel, who clung so 
fondly to her little garden, and who now 
exclaimed, ‘* It is a shame not to open to M. 
Arnauld.”” Mother Angélique was of an- 
other opinion, and at last her father, with- 
out relinquishing his anger, yielded to her 
entreaties and went to the reception-room. 
Pale and agitated, he spoke to her through 
the grating ofall that he had done for her, and 
of the love which he bore her. Henceforth 
he renounced it ; he would see her no more, 
and as a final request he conjured her to 
take care of herself and not ruin ber health 
by reckless austerities. This pathetic adieu, 
in which tenderness mingled with resent- 
ment, proved too much for the over-wrought 
mind of Mother Angélique, and she fell 
senseless on the floor. A paroxysm of alarm 
now took possession of M. Arnauld. He 
called wildly upon his daughter, hestretched 
out his arms to the opposing grate, he 
vociferated with all his might for help, and 
his wife and children screamed as loudly as 
himself. The nuns, believing that the up- 
roar was only a renewal of the original con- 
test, kept carefully out of the way, and it 
was some time before they could be made to 
comprehend the situation of their Abbess. 
Her first words on opening her eyes was to 
request her father not to leave that day. 
She had a couch prepared for herself by the 
grating; a calm and loving conversation 
ensued, and Mother Angélique was victorious 
over her family. Her ecclesiastical superiors 
afterwards gave permission for Madame 
Arnauld and her daughters to enter the con- 
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vent when they pleased. But the fatal oath 
was for a year an insurmountable barrier. 
At the end of that period she heard a sermon 
in which hasty and foolish vows were de- 
clared not to be binding, and she immediately 
ordered her carriage and set out for Port- 
Royal. The day of her reappearance was 
ever after kept asan anniversary in her heart 
by the delighted Mother Angélique. 

The grand contest which had taken place 
was known in the annals of the monastery 
by the name of ‘the day of the wicket.’ 
M. Royer-Collard used to speak of the scene 
as one of the great pages of human nature, 
and one which was not surpassed by any- 
thingin Plutarch. His admiration, all must 
agree, was not misplaced. The object for 
which Mother Angélique contended was in- 
deed mistaken, or rather the mistake was in 
her vocation itself. But what is beyond all 
praise is, the unflinching adherence to what 
she conceived her duty — the sacrifice to con- 
science of every opposing feeling of her 
heart. 





unmov’d, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrified, 

Her loyalty she kept, her love, her zeal; 

Nor number nor example with her wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change her constant 
mind 

Though single.”’ 


This was her true glory, her chief distine- 
tion, and it was this quality which enabled 
her to produce such wonderful results. 

‘¢ Let us,’’ says M. Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ reca- 
pitulate the actorsin the events of the day of 
the wicket— Mother Angélique, M. Arnauld, 
Madame Arnauld, their three young daugh- 
ters— Agnes, Anne, and Maire-Claire — 
Mme. Le Maitre and M. d’Andilly. Well, 
these actors or spectators, M. Arnauld ex- 
cepted, who died in the world respected as 
an honest man and a Christian, all, with 
Madame Arnauld at their head, entered 
finally into Port-Royal.’’? Maire-Claire, who 
we have seen, was alreadv domiciled with 
the Abbess at the time of the battle, had 
been a lovely child, but was completely dis- 
figured by the small-pox. When she first 
caught%ight of her face in thie glass, she 
covered it with her hands and cried out, 
‘Tt is no longer I.’’ The involuntary ex- 
clamation was true in a sense which she little 
imagined. It was probably not only her face 
but her heart which was changed by the event, 
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and her moral being profited by the destruc- 
tion of her beauty. Anne, who was six 
years older, had her religious impressions 
strengthened by the same disorder. Her 
convictions continued to gather force until 
in 1616 she renounced the world for Port- 
royal. ‘‘ When I first entered,’’ she wrote, 
‘*T felt a painful void in my soul, and, hay- 
ing mentioned it to Mother Agnes, she 
answered that I need not be astonished, 
because, having quitted all the things of the 
world, and not being yet consoled by God, I 
was as between heaven and earth. About a 
year afterwards this void was filled.”” From 
this time she considered the convent a para- 
dise. The marshy and unwholesome valley, 
the damp and narrow cell, seemed delightful 
to her spirit, soothed by the religious 
exercises which were indissolubly associated 
with the locality, and she imagined, as she 
gazed at the sky, that it was more serene 
than elsewhere. She once, when she was 
alone, danced with joy at the recollection 
that she was a nun, and when she saw one 
of the sisterhood sorrowful she thought if 
she did but look at her black veil she would 
be sad no longer. But mortification was the 
rule of the house. Her passion was prayer 
and solitude, and she was subsequently set 
to perform the uncongenial task of instruct- 
ing children. For fifteen or sixteen years 
she continued to obey, but it was, she said, 
as it were at the point of the sword. Mo- 
ther Angélique set the example of self- 
denial. ‘It would be difficult,’’ wrote her 
niece, ** to find such another piece of serge 
as she used for her dress —so coarse, rough, 
loose, yellow, and greasy. What I say of 
her clothes I might say of everything ; she 
never took for herself anything but the 
refuse.’ M. Arnauld had been accustomed 
to assist in defraying the expenses of the 
establishment, and she endeavored by econ- 
omy to dispense with his gifts and render the 
house self-supporting. In spite of the pover- 
ty which resulted, she managed to relieve 
the poor families in the neighborhood. To 
the inmates she compensated for the depri- 
vations she imposed on them by redoubling 
her tenderness. It was on the sié& sisters 
especially that she lavished the tokens of her 
inexhaustible charity, nursing them and 
rendering them the most repulsive services. 
Whenever she was wanted it was almost al- 
ways in the infirmary that she was to be found. 


She was discovered there one day lying on the 
feet of a sick nun, whom nothing would 
warm, and she said, with a laugh, that she 
was performing the office of a blanket. In 
fact, the irresistible gift of persuasiveness 
which Mother Angélique possessed consisted 
“mainly in this, that she was more severe 
towards herself than towards her flock. 
She oftener taught by example than by pre- 
cept. When she had determined upon sup- 
pressing the use of meat in the commu- 
nity, she began by trying the practice upon 
herself. * For a month she ate nothing except 
a piece of omelette, and, to conceal the fact, 
she had it covered with a thin slice of mut- 
ton. A petty deception like this does not 
accord with the nobler proceedings of the 
holy Angélique ; but tricks in some shape or 
other seem an incurable vice of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Having undergone the 
probation in her own person, she invited the 
rest to repeat the experiment, and abstinence 
was embraced by the entire community. 
Port-Royal set in order, Mother Angélique 
was called upon to perform the same duty 
for another establishment. Her former mis- 
tress and namesake, Madame d’Estrées, still 
presided at Maubuisson, where matters had 
proceeded from bad to worse. She locked 
up and ill-treated the monks who were sent 
to inquire into the scandals which prevailed, 
and her last feat in this kind was to imprison 
one M. Deruptis in a tower of the abbey, keep 
him on bread and water, and have him flog- 
ged every morning. It was determined, as 
she refused to vacate her office, to remove 
her by force and shut her up in the house of 
the ‘* Filles pénitentes,’’ though it was cer- 
tainly not to this body that she belonged. 
The king’s archers arrived on the 5th of 
February, 1618, and, being denied admit- 
tance, they scaled the walls, broke open the 
doors, and carried away Madame d’Estrées 
on her bed. On the 19th of February Mo- 
ther Angélique left Port-Royal to supply 
her place. It was the day after the profes- 
sion of her sister Anne,who remained unmov- 
ed while the rest of the nuns were weeping 
for the loss of their beloved Abbess. The 
gloom which overcast a portion of the novi- 
tiate of sister Anne was passed, and she had 
entered into that joy at her calling, of which 
we have seen the evidence. ‘ God,’’ she 
said, when astonishment was expressed at 





her seeming indifference to the departure of 
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Angélique — ‘‘ God conferred too great a 
favor upon me yesterday to permit me to 
mourn to-day.” 

The reception which Mother Angélique 
met with at Maubuisson was a complete 
contrast to the regrets she left behind. The 
report of the reform of Port-Royal had 
frightened the dissolute nuns, and they pic- 
tured to themselves a stern mistress whose 
very aspect would cause them to shudder. 
They had none of them the slightest idea of 
the duties of their profession. They attended 
the holy services without reverefice, and 
spent all the remainder of their time in 
entertainments. They gave numerous parties, 
played comedies to divert their guests, had 
collations served in gardens where they had 
had sommer-houses built, and often walked 
to the ponds on the road to Paris, where 
they were joined by monks who danced with 
them. The age was dissolute, and there 
was nothing of primitive innocence and 
simplicity in these rural amusements, which, 
even‘at the best, were a contravention of the 
rules of monastic discipline. The ignorance 
of the Maubuisson nuns of everything which 
appertained to religion was hardly credible. 
To confess is one of the first demands of the 
Roman Catholic church, the very alphabet 
of its faith; and people whose lives were 
supposed to be passed in pious exercises knew 
not how to discharge a duty which was 
performed by the meanest peasant. 

«They presented themselves for the pur- 
pose to a Bernardin monk who did not fear 
the name of their confessor for nothing, 
since 1t was he who always made their con- 
fession for them, and named the sins that 
they were to acknowledge, although perhaps 
they had not committed them. It was all 
that he could do to get them to pronounce a 
‘Yes,’ or a ‘ No,’ upon which he gave them 
absolution without further inquiry. At 
last, wearied with the incessant reproaches 
of this father, on account of their ignorance, 
they hit on what they thought an excellent 
method. They composed in conjunction, 
with much difficulty, three kinds of confes- 
sions — one for high festivals, one for Sun- 
days, and one for working days, and, having 
written them in a book, each took it when 
they went to confess, which they might just 
as easily have done altogether, since they all 
repeated the same thing.”’ 

Mother Angélique did not underrate the 
difficulties of her task. She believed that 
she was sacrificing herself to others, and 
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that her health and energies would be ex- 
hausted in the task. She took with her her 
young sister Marie-Claire, ‘‘ and before set- 
ting out,’ says M. Sainte-Beuve, ‘she 
showed her the bed she would one day have 
to occupy in the infirmary of Port-Royal on 
her return from this rude and ruinous cam- 
paign, as a general might point out the 
Invalides to his soldiers on the eve of a 
battle.”* The Abbess began by endeavoring 
to win the co-operation of the old nuns 
whom she had known in her childhood. 
Her gentle manners diminished by degrees 
the fright which her arrival had caused, and 
at last terror was changed into admiration. 
She next, to infuse a better spirit into the 
house, introduced thirty new nuns of tried 
piety, lodged them in a separate quarter, 
and bestowed all her care upon their train- 
ing. As in Port-Royal, she was the first to 
perform the tasks she imposed. She swept 
the house, carried the wood, washed the 
porringers, and weeded the garden. Her 
cell was the narrowest, da:kest, and most 
uncomfortable in the house; a sewer near 
the window rendered it unwholesome ; insects 
made it a place of torture ; and, to complete 
the self-imposed hardship, she slept in serge 
sheets upon a straw mattress which was 
placed on the ground. 

Maubuisson was destined like Port-Royal 
to have its ‘‘ day of the wicket,”’ but the 
contest was of another kind. Madame 
d’Estrées had been violently ejected by the 
King’s archers, and she resolved to copy the 
tactics of her enemies. She had escaped 
from the house of the Filles pénitentes in the 
night, and appeared suddenly at Maubuisson, 
accompanied by the Count de Sanzai and an 
armed escort. She went up to Mother 
Angélique as she was entering the choir, 
and, addressing her, said—‘‘I have come 
to thank you for the care you have taken 
of my abbey during my absence, and to 
request you to return to yours and leave me 
to manage my own.”’ ‘ Madame,”’ replied 
Mother Angélique, ‘*I would do it gladly 
if I could, but you know that our superior 
has ordered me to take charge of this house, 
and that having come here from obedience it 
is only from the same obedience that I can 
depart.’’ Having said these words, she sat 
down in the choir in the seat of the Abbess. 
‘What audacity,’ exclaimed Madame 
d’Estrées, ‘to assume my place in my 
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presence! ’’ and rushing out she demanded 
the keys of the house. She was answered 
that they were in the possession of 
‘* Madame.’’ ‘‘Is there any other Madame 
here but myself?’’ she cried out in a rage. 
The storm soon after ceased for a while, 
but was renewed when Mother Angélique 
and her nuns returned after dinner to the 
chapel. Count Sanzai and four gentlemen 
advanced towards her, sword in hand, and 
exhorted her to yield. One of them, to 
terrify her, fired a pistol. She still replied 
with calmness that she would not stir until 
she was turned out by force, since this alone 
could justify her before God., The nuns 
thronged round her to protect her, while 
Madame d’Estrées poured upon her a torrent 
of abuse, and at last took hold of her veil as 
if to tear it from her head. ‘ Immediately,” 
she says, ‘‘ my lamb-like sisters became lions, 
and one of them advanced towards Madame 
d’Estrées, and exclaimed, ‘ You wretch! do 
you dare to pull away the veil of Madame de 
Port-Royal? Ah! [know youwell. Iknow 
who you are.’’’ And upon this she caught 
hold of the veil of Madame d‘Estrées, and 
flung it away. The gentlemen now seized 
Mother Angélique by the arm, and hurried 
her into a coach which was waiting for the 
purpose. The nuns rushed in a crowd to the 
carriage ; some ascended the box, some got 
up behind, or on the roof, and others clung 
to the wheels. ‘‘ Drive on,’’ said Madame 
d’Estrées to the coachman, but he answered 
that he dared not, for he should kill the 
nuns. Mother Angélique alighted, formed 
them into a procession, and two and two 
they walked to Pontoise. The plague wasin 
the place, but the people thronged about 
them, exclaiming ‘‘ that they had left the 
real plague behind in the person of that in- 
famous and abandoned woman who had 
turned them out.’’ Their sojourn at Pontoise 
was short. At the first outbreak Madame 
Angélique sent to Paris to announce what 
was going on. A troopof the Kjng’sarchers 
were immediately despatched, and Madame 
d’Estrées and her bravos fled at their ap- 
proach without waiting to dispute the field. 
At ten at night Madame Angélique and her 
nuns set out out from Pontoise, escorted by 
a hundred and fifty archers, each carrying a 
torch in his hand and a musket on his 
shoulder. It is evident that exciting 
episodes like these would only increase the 
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sense which the community might before 
have entertained of the importance of their 
mission, and would give an impulse as 
marked as it was unexpected to the efforts of 
Mother Angélique. 

The danger from the myrmidons of Madame 
d’Estrées did not entirely cease with this 
memorable day. They sometimes appeared 
at the convent, and fired under the windows, 
A garrison of fifty archers was ordered to 
watch over the safety of the inmates, but 
Mother Angélique refused to retain them, 
Her religious faith was equal to all emer- 
gencies, and that calm and enduring heroism, 
essentially feminine, which she displayed 
before the ‘drawn swords of the brutal 
creatures of the infuriated ex-abbess was the 
only shield she desired against a renewal 
of the outrage. She continued for five years 
her work of reform, and was offered the ap- 
pointment of abbess, but refused to accept 
so rich a post. ‘Madame de Soissons was 
named to the office, and Mother Angélique 
remained some months to assist her. Dis- 
agreements, however, arose, and one of the 
complaints was that she had filled the 
monastery with poor girls without dowry. 
‘¢T answered,’’ she said, ‘‘ that if a house 
with thirty thousand livres rent was too 
much burtbened by thirty nuns, I should not 
consider that Port-Royal, which had only six 
thousand, would be incommoded by receiving 
them.”’ She accordingly removed them there 
the 3rd of March, 1623. The Port-Royal 
nuns chanted the Te Deum on the arrival of 
their sisters from Maubuisson, ‘* welcoming 
them as a present from God to enrich the 
house more and more with the inexhaustible 
treasury of poverty.”’ Mother Angélique, 
who had business in Paris, was unable to 
accompany the adopted thirty to their new 
home: and fearing that the sudden influx 
of such numbers, when she was not there to 
keep order, would occasion an inroad on the 
strictness of the rules, she commanded them 
not to utter a syllable till her return. Each 
had a label on her sleeve, upon which was 
written her name, for the guidance of the 
officials of Port-Royal. It was not till the 
12th of March that Mother Angélique re- 
turned, and unlocked the tongues of her 
thirty mutes. They had already been trained 
to preserve frequent silence, and, above all, 
toa general unquestioning obedience. A 
novice, on proceeding to the cell which had 
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been allotted to her, and which was sup- 
posed to be furnished, found nothing but 
faggots. She accepted the accommodation 
without one word of inquiry, and slept on 
the faggots for several consecutive nights. 
On another occasion, some medicine was 
carried by mistake to a nun who was in 
perfect health. That it was brought to her 
was sufficient, and she immediately swal- 
lowed it. The excesses of a system, if they 
lead to nothing worse, at least result in the 
ridiculous. 

The Abbé de Saint-Cyran was intimate 
with M. Arnauld d’Andilly, the eldest 
brother of Mother Angélique. He happened 
to be present when she sent to ask for 
carriages to take the poor nuns of Maubuis- 
son to Port-Royal, and he was so deeply 
impressed with the disinterestedness of the 
transaction that he wrote the abbess a letter 
of congratulation. Such was the commence- 
ment of her connection with this remarkable 
man, who exercised so large an influence 
over the present fortunes and future fate of 
Port-Royal. Richelieu, who appreciated his 
talents and feared his worth, made great 
efforts to attach him to himself. He offered 


him several sees, and the persevering refusal 
of Saint-Cyran to accept the bribe was the 
principal cause of the persecution to which 


he was afterwards subjected. ‘* The narrow 
way,’ he once observed, ‘obliged me to 
marry a prison in preference to a bishopric, 
because the refusal of one led necessarily to 
the other under a government that could 
tolerate only slaves.’’ ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ says 
M. Sainte-Beuve, ‘like Bonaparte and all 
despots, could never bear that a person of 
any consideration should remain beyond the 
sphere of his power. He did not scorn to 
make advances, but woe to those who did not 
yield to them! Whoever was not for him, 
and wholly his, was soon deemed to be 
against him.’’ In truth, the aims of Saint- 
Cyran and Richelieu were as remote as 
. ambition and humility, as statecraft and 
simplicity, as worldlinsss and Christianity. 
While the Cardinal was intent upon wielding 
the sceptre of kings, the Abbé was engrossed 
with dreams of reforming the church. 
‘ Formerly,”’ said he, ‘* it was like a large 
river, of which the waters were clear, but 
now it seems nothing but mire.’’? The evil 
was notorious, and was bewailed by every 
man who had the slightest pretension to 
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goodness. ‘* My daughter,” said St. 
Francois de Sales to Mother Angélique, ‘ to 
talk of such disorders to the world would 
give rise to useless scandal. These sick 
people love their diseases; they do not choose 
to be cured. I know this as well as the 
doctors who speak of it, but discretion pre- 
vents me from mentioning it. We must 
weep and pray in secret to God, that His 
hand may be laid where men are not qualified 
to set theirs.’” The man who uttered these 
expressions cannot certainly be taxed with an 
over-scrupulosity, for he believed that he 
would be justified in cheating at cards for the 
purpose of increasing his alms! It was the 
same ‘in Italy as in France. ‘Zeal and 
affliction for the disorders of the Court of 
Rome,’’ said Frederico Borromeo, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, ‘incited me to write a 
book on the subject three fingers thick. But, 
having seen every avenue closed against 
reformation, I burnt my work, well assured 
that these moral truths did but cause scandal, 
and proclaim the excesses of those who 
refuse to mend.’? The whole soul of M. 
Saint-Cyran was up in arms against the 
spirit of an age like this. The world, the 
flesh, and the devil were in the Church, and, 
while Richelieu was in league with them, the 
business of the abbé was to fight against 
them to the death. 4 

Before the acquaintance of Mother An- 
gelique with M. Saint-Cyran had ripened into 
intimacy, some disastrous changes took place 
in the Port-Royal community. ‘‘ This house, 
80 inconvenient and so small,’’ wrote one of 
their number, in allusion to the influx of 
nuns from Maubuisson, ‘* became suddenly en- 
larged by the ample charity of those who de- 
sired to be straitened for the advantage of 
others.’? The sentiment was admirable, 
but the walls did not expand with their 
hearts, and they felt the annoyance of being 
crowded too closely in their hive. The 
marshy valley, too, generated fevers, and 
fifteen of their number had died in two 
years. They consequently purchased a 
house in Paris, and thither the colony was 
transferred in 1626. 

The Mother Angélique, who had long 
been desirous of resinging her post of Ab- 
bess, petitioned the King, about the period 
of the change of residence, to allow the 
nuns to choose their own superior. The 
prayer was granted, and a triennial election 
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was substituted for the appointment for life 
by the Crown. A short time before she 
abdicated her own authority she became 
acquainted with M. Zamet, bishop of Lar- 
gres, and gave him the directorship of Port- 
Royal. If M. Zamet had been a M. Saint- 
Cyran, his fervor and wisdom would have 
supplied the place of the watchful piety of 
Mother Angélique, and rendered her resig- 
nation innocuous. But she was deceived in 
her man. Cautious as she was, she had 
mistaken the character of this wily bishop, 
who was of Italian descent : 
**For oft, though Wisdom wake, Suspicion 
sleeps 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems.”’ 

Through the new Abbess he began with 
all speed to undo the work which Mother 
Angélique, with endless toil and prayer, 
had labored so many years to effect. In lieu 
of the customary plain fare served up on 
stoneware, they had now delicate viands on 
enamelled china. The dresses of the nuns 
were of beautiful white shalloon, their 
scapularies of brilliantscarlet, and perfumes, 
fine linen, and nosegays were employed to 
give an air of luxury to the chapel. In 
short, M. Zamet avowed that he desired to 
introduce all the refinements which could 
please the young ladies of the Court, and 
allure rich and highborn maidens into the 
house. The discipline was relaxed to keep 
pace with these indulgences, and the nuns 
were encouraged to cultivate jesting, ridi- 
cule, and mimicry. It was evident that 
Port-Royal, under such influences, would 
soon relapse into the indolence and sensual- 
ity which experience shows to be the 
natural tendency of monastic institutions. 
Mother Angélique’s heart was hot within 
her, but she held her tongue. ‘<I often felt 
grieved,”’ she says, ‘‘ but I did not speak ; 
and when I asked myself, What is the good 
of all this? I answered, To confound my 
own judgment.’’ But though she forbore 
to remonstrate, her demeanor told what 
spirit she was of. ‘ Your shadow is obnox- 
ious to us,’’ said M. Zamet to her one day. 
‘* Then send me where you please,’’ was her 
reply. Her ‘submission did not disarm his 
indignation, for he wanted her to be as 
worldly as himself; and, since he could not 
subdue her goodness, he resolved to perse- 
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cute it. The nuns were forbidden to talk to 
her, lest she should give them bad advice, 
On several occasions an account of her life, 
filled with calumnies, was read aloud in the 
refectory. She continued eating all the 
time, and on the Abbess expressing surprise 
at her composure, she replied, ‘+I did not 
give it a thought.”” Once she was taken 
into the room with a large paper mask on 
her face, and the nuns who escorted her 
said, ‘ Sisters, pray to God for this hypo- 
crite; pray to God that she may be con- 
verted.”” Another day she was ordered to 
rise from the table, a basket filled with dirt 
was tied round her neck, and as they led her 
round the room they exclaimed, ‘* Sisters, 
behold this wretched creature, whose mind 
is more stuffed with perverse opinions than 
this basket is with filth.’’ After acts like 
these, to walk barefooted and bareheaded 
was a trifling penance. The meekness with 
which she endured every insult that could be 
devised is the surest proof of the extraordi- 
nary worth of her character and the depth 
of her Christianity. In her reforms she ap- 
peared as a leader and a model; like a cap- 
tain who goes in advance of his soldiers that 
he may conduct them to victory. Admira- 
tion, success, and obedience were a full com- 
pensation for past self-denial, and the stimu- 
lus to new. But when she who lately ruled 
was mocked and reviled by her former pupils 
— when austerity only provoked contempt — 
when piety was branded as hypocrisy, and 
innocence as guilt—she had nothing to 
sustain her except the reality of a religion 
which was all-sufficient for itself. Of the 
many signal passages in the history of 
Mother Angélique this is the chief; the un- 
flinching resolution of ‘the day of the 
wicket ’’ fades before her unmurmuring sub- 
mission to protracted persecution. 

There is little interest in the events which 
restored Mother Angélique to the favor of 
M. Zamet, and which, ultimately destroying 
his authority, placed the monastery under | 
the direction of Saint-Cyran. We pass at 
once to the year 1637, which was marked 
by an event that produced a new appendage 
to Port-Royal, and was a fresh source of dis- 
tinction to it. The nephew of Mother An- 
gélique, Antoine Le Maitre, was the most 
eloquent advocate who had been heard at 
the bar in the memory of man. ‘ The days 
on which he pleaded,” says M. Saint-Beuve, 
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“ the preachers, out of prudenceand for fear 
of speaking in a desert, left their pulpits to 
goand hear him. The Great Hall was too 
small to contain his audience.’’ These 
famous speeches were published after the 
revision of the orator himself. M. Sainte- 
Beuve confesses that they do not vindicate 
the admiration of his contemporaries. They 
are filled with quotations from poets, his- 
torians, and fathers of the church. The 
ancient mythology is freely introduced, and 
Mars and Neptune are cited in the case of a 
servant-girl seduced by a locksmith. It was 
the age of pedantry, and all antiquity was 
ransacked for precedents and allusions. An 
advocate once talked of the Trojan war and 
Scamander. ‘I beg to remind the Court,”’ 
said the counsel on the opposite side, ‘* that 
the name of my client is not Scamander but 
Michaut.’’ In the time of Le Maitre the 


Scamander would have been thought a 
rhetorical ornament, and such frigid inter- 
polations were the admiration, however little 
they thay have moved the feelings, of the 
auditors. The pious mother of the great 
advocate dreaded his fame, and thought ita 


snare of Satan to inflame his pride. She 
prayed fervently that the danger might be 
averted, and the request was heard. His 
aunt, the wife of that M. d’Andilly who 
inveighed so frantically against Mother An- 
gélique on ‘*the day of the wicket,” fell 
mortally ill in August, 1637. M. Saint- 
Cyran attended her on her death-bed, and 
M. Le Maitre heard the words he addressed 
to the dying penitent. As the prayer for 
the flitting spirit was read,—*‘* Depart, 
Christian soul, from this world, in the rume 
of the Almighty God which has created you,’’ 
—the young advocate thought of the terri- 
ble day when this tremendous order should 
be pronounced over him. The sudden iff- 
pression did not pass away. He determined 
to abjure the bar, and went to impart his 
resolution to Saint-Cyran. ‘‘I foresee,’’ 
replied the holy man, ‘‘ whither God is con- 
ducting me in intrusting me with your sal- 
vation; but no matter ; we must follow him 
even to prison and to death.’’ The Port- 
Royalist historians explain the allusion. 
‘Cardinal Richelieu could not endure that 
persons on whom he had views should quit 
the world and escape from his hands, so ex- 
clusively did he consider them as his property 
and his creatures;’’ to which M. Sainte- 
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Beuve subjoins, “ And what indeed would, 
Bonaparte have said if a Saint-Cyran had 
converted and carried off from him one of 
his marshals? He likewise would have had 
a Vincennes for the converter.” 

It was settled that M. Le Maitre should 
continue to plead till the arrival of the 
vacation enabled him to withdraw less 
obtrusively than in full term. But his mind 
was no longer in his profession, and his 
addresses diminished in power. Mortified 
by the disparaging comments of a rival ad- 
vocate, he summoned up all his energies to 
render his last speech worthy of his reputa- 
tion, and he succeeded in his desire. -He be- 
lieved he had renounced in his heart, as he 
was about to renounce in fact, the pomps 
and vanities of the world, but he could not 
endure that his fame as an orator should 
suffer an eclipse, and he did homage to the 
glory he thought he despised at the very mo- 
ment of abjuring it. 

He had a brother, M. de Séricourt, who 
was in the army, and who visited him in his 
retreat. ‘‘ Will you, who appear so sur- 
prised to see me in this condition,’ said M. 
Le Maitre in greeting him, ‘‘do me the 
same honor as some in the world who report 
and believe that I am mad?’’ —* No,’” 
replied M. de Séricourt, ‘‘ from the moment 
that I heard the news at the army I wished 
often I could imitate you. I came here 
more than half-conquered, and this finishes 
me.’’ Nor did the results stop here ; a third 
brother, M. de Saci, entered into orders and 
became confessor at Port-Royal. It is a 
singular instance of the rigid pride which 
mingled in the domestic relations of those 
days, that the Le Maitre who voluntarily 
renounced the fairest prospects of worldly 
ambition, and was content to bury himself 
in a secluded oblivion, underwent the severest 
conflicts of soul before he could bring him- 
self to accept M. de Saci for a confessor. 
The eldest son could not serve the younger. 
He could exchange distinction for insignifi- 
cance, but his pride revolted at the notion 
that he, the first-born, should show any 
symptom of obedience to his brother. He at 
last, at the instance of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, vanquished his scruples, and he 
wrote to M. de Saci to tell him that he en- 
tirely resigned to him his heart. 

The recluses at first were lodged in a 
building contiguous to Port-Royal of Paris, 
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which was run up for the purpose. The 
persecutions which were commenced soon 
after caused them to retire to the original 
Port-Royal in the Fields, from which they 
were driven in turn. But they finally 
settled there, and it is there that M. Sainte- 
Beuve exhibits to us the eloquent ex-advocate 
performing the functions of a day-laborer, 
‘‘ digging, reaping corn, making hay in the 
heat of noontide, wiping away the perspira- 
tion in summer, his beads in his hand, and 
refusing a fire in the hardest of winters ; 
then plunging deep into study on his return 
from manual labor, devouring Hebrew that 
he might penetrate into the hidden meaning 
of Scripture, examining all the doctrine of 
the fathers, translating them, compiling lit- 
tle treatises, composing learned biographies, 
and collecting materials for the writings of 
M. Arnauld his uncle.’’ Te once resumed 
his ancient functions, and pleaded for the 
nuns of Port-Royal before a village magis- 
trate who had never heard anything so 
beautiful. He loved to teach the pupils at 
the schools, and it was still the master of 
eloquence which spoke in his lessons. ‘* He 
read to me and made me read,’’ says Du 
Fossé, ‘‘ different passages of the pocts and 
orators, and pointed out to me their beauties 
both of sense and elocution. Ile taught me 
also how to pronounce both poetry and 
prose, which he did admirably himself, hay- 
ing a charming voice and every other quality 
of a great orator.’’? But what more than 
all shows how his affections lingered over the 
profession he had renounced, and with what 
fond recollections he reverted to the arena 
of his triumphs, is that, having detected the 
genius of young Racine, he wanted to make 
him an advocate ! 

The forebodings of Saint-Cyran were not 
long in being realized. On the 14th of 
May, 1638, he was arrested and conducted 
to Vincennes. M. d’Andilly met him as he 
was carried guarded in a coach, and, not 
guessing what had happened, said to M. 
Saint-Cyran, ‘* Where are you taking these 
people?’?—**Q!” said M. Saint-Cyran, 
‘* they are taking me.”” The exact cause of 
his imprisonment was never declared. He 
himself enumerated seventeen reasons for it, 
but tyranny does not want seventeen reasons 
for persecuting virtue. The papers contain- 
ing the vast labors of his studious life were 
seized and carried away. Two or three 
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volumes escaped the search, and they were 
burnt by his nephew, M. de Barcos, for fear 
they should furnish materials for an accusa- 
tion. They were the memoranda for a 
gigantic work on the Sacrament. ‘ The 
thoughts,”’ said M. de Barcos, ‘‘are not 
lost, for they have returned to their source.”’ 
M. Saint-Cyran did not regard their destruc- 
tion with equal complacency. ‘‘If,’’ said 
he, “‘a man has amassed by the pious 
studies of years those riches of the divine 
word which are infinitely more: precious to 
him than pearls and diamonds, and which 
he loved as having been given to him by the 
hand of God, and if this man consents that 
God destroys them by an unexpected acci- 
dent, it is an excellent preparation to lead 
such a person to the voluntary abnegation 
of himself.’’ In effect it was to acknowledge 
that if he could resign himself to the destruc- 
tion of his theological labors he could resign 
himself to anything. Of all the losses of 
property none would seem so disheartening 
as to lose the proceeds of protracted mental 
toil, and it is surprising with what patience 
these trials have usually been borne, and 
with what fortitude and resolution they 
have been repaired. The resignation of 
Fénélon surpassed that of Saint-Cyran him- 
self. His papers were consumed in a fire 
which burnt down the palace of Cambrai. 
The Abbé de Langeron hastened to Versailles 
to inform him of the disaster. He found 
him quietly conversing with some friends, 
and the Abbé endeavored to break the news 
by degrees. ‘I know it,’’ interrupted the 
Archbishop; ‘but it is better,that my 
house should be destroyed than the cottage 
of a poor man ; ’’ and he tranquilly resumed 
the former conversation. When Cooper, 
the author of the Latin Dictionary, had 
hgen employed eight years upon his work, 
his wife, who was a shrew, put it on the 
fire. The indomitable lexicographer com- 
menced it anew, and in eight years more 
completed histask. Porson spent ten months 
of incessant toil in copying in his beautiful 


hand the almost obliterated manuscript of . 
the Lexicon of Photius. When the copy 


was burnt he sat down unrufiled to make a 
second, which he completed in the same 
perfect styleas the first. Audubon likewise, 
the American ornithologist, had one thou- 
sand of the drawings for his great work on 
birds destroyed by fire. ‘+The burning 
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heat,’’ he says, ‘‘ which rushed through my 


brain when I saw my loss, was so great 
that I could not sleep for several nights, and 
my days were oblivion; but I took up my 
gun, note-book, and pencils, and went forth 
to the woods again as gaily as if nothing 
had happened. I could make better draw- 
ings than before. In three years my port- 
folio was filled.’”? All authors, however, 
have not displayed the same self-command. 
A fire consumed the observatory and manu- 
scripts of Hevelius, and such was his regret 
at the destruction of some astronomical 
notes, that he wrote eight years afterwards 
that he never thought of it without shedding 
tears. Father Simon, the author of the 
well-known ‘‘ Critical Histories of the Old 
and New Testament,’’ was denounced by the 
Jesuits to the Intendant of Rouen, and, 
fearing that his manuscripts would form the 
ground of a charge against him, in the first 
impulse of alarm he committed them to the 
flames. No sooner was it done than his 
regret ‘brought on a violent fever which 
killed him in three days. An accidental 


fire destroyed a work of Urcseus, which he 
had just completed. Pouring forth a torrent 


of abuse on the Virgin and the saints, he 
rushed into a wood, where he spent the day 
in a continuous delirium. He passed the 
night on a dunghill, and next morning took 
tefuge in the cottage of a poor joiner, and 
remained with him six months, renouncing 
alike the companionship of his books and 
bis friends. What an effectual antidote it 
would have been to his grief if he could 
have ratéd his works at the same value as 
they were rated by the world! But’ the 
best consolation was that which awaited 
Thomas Gale, the learned author of the 
“Court of the Gentiles.’’ The great fire 
of London burnt the house of the friend 
who had care of the manuscript. Gale had 
scarcely subdued his mind to resignation 
when his friend came to tell him that the 
manuscript was saved. 

The male recluses who lived within the 
precincts of the monastery of Port-Royal at 
Paris were ordered to leave on the arrest of 
Saint-Cyran. It was then that they took 
refuge at the old Port-Royal-des-Champs, 
which had been now twelve years uninhab- 
ited, and was going todecay. The cells with- 
in were damper than ever, the grounds with- 
out more marshy, the surrounding woods 
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more dense and gloomy. The enemies of 
Saint-Cyran grudged his disciples even this 
retreat, where they were cut off from all 
possibility of working mischief, and where 
malaria promised to deal more rigorously 
with them than tyranny itself. One M. 
Laubardemont, of infamous memory, was 
sent to interrogate them, that he might 
extract some: evidence against M. Saint- 
Cyran. ‘*The examination of M. Le Maitre 
in particular,”’ says M. Saint-Beuve, ‘ ex- 
cites at once laughter and disgust. It is 
folly, but wicked and cruel folly, and it is 
just that it should tarnish the grandeur of 
Richelieu.”” Among many other peurile 
questions, Le Maitre was asked if he had not 
had visions. ‘‘ Yes, certainly,’’ he replied ; 
‘‘when I open one of the windows of my 
chamber I sce the village of Vaumurier, and 
when I open the other I see the village of 
Saint-Lambert. These are all my visions.” 
The ex-advocate was in his element here, 
and he triumphed as easily over M. Lau- 
bardemont, when performing the office of 
Inquisitor, as he would have done if of old 
he had been pitted against him in the courts. 
The recluses, driven from their solitude, 
took lodgings in Paris; but in the summer 
of 1639 they went back secretly to Port- 
Royal-des-Champs. ~ 

The Prince of Condé interceded for M. 
Saint Cyran with Richelieu, and the Cardi- 
nal replied: ‘‘ Do you know for what kind 
of man you are pleading? He is more dan- 
gerous than six armies.”” Hope of mercy 
there was none; and it was not till the 
death of Richelieu, five years afterwards, 
that M. Saint-Cyran was released from his 
confinement, the 6th of February, 1643. 
‘* All Vincennes,’”? says M. Saint-Beuve, 
‘‘ was in transports ; the monks of the place 
came to congratulate him, and the guards 
wept with joy and sadness to see him de- 
part.”? Mother Agnes was the first who 
heard the news, when the community were 
assembled in the refectory, which was a 
period of the day devoted to silence. Not 
choosing, even on such an occasion as this, 
to infringe the laws of the house, she un- 
fastened her girdle to intimate that the 
bonds of their beloved director were broken. 
The sign was instantly understood. Every 
face heamed with gladness, and in the midst 
of their silence the nuns spoke a language 
more expressive than words. 
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The health of M. Saint-Cyran was under- 
mined by his long imprisonment, and he 
died in the October of the year that wit- 
nessed his release. He bequeathed his heart 
to M. d’Andilly on condition that he with- 
drew from the world ; his bowels were claimed 
by Mother Angélique for Port-Royal of 
Paris : and his hands, ‘*‘ which had been so 
often raised to God, and which had written 
so many truths,’’ were cut off for M. Le 
Maitre. These ghastly relics of corruption, 
which are shocking to men of another faith, 
wear to the eyes of Roman Catholic super- 
stiticn a hallowed appearance. But if the 
Port-Royalists honored his remains, they 
also endeavored to emulate his spirit, and at 
least in this instance did not substitute for 
saintship the worship of a fragment from 
the body of a saint. 

Several ladies of rank were attracted by 
the piety of Port-Royal, and had occasional 
relations with it. Marie de Gonzague, the 
future Queen of Poland, possessed an apart- 
ment there to which she frequently retired. 
In her high estate her counsellors exhorted 
her to save, but she answered that it was 
needless, for that she should always have 
enough *to be received into Port-Royal by 
her old friend, Mother Angélique. ‘No, 
no,”’ replied the Abbess, when these words 
were reported to her; ‘‘ unless a queen is 
completely holy she causes a relaxation of 
the rules. Kings and queens are nought be- 
fore God, and the vanity of their station 
rather excites his aversion than his love.’’ 
There is not a little religious pride in this 
speech, which was unworthy of Mother An- 
gélique. Another of the frequent visitants 
at Port-Royal was the Princess de Guemené, 
and above all the Marquise de Sablé, who 
built a house within the precincts of the 
monastery. There she led a placid and 
agreeable existence, receiving excellent com- 
pany, and allowing herself a thousand 
dainties. Her retreat was an odd compound 
of bel esprit, devotion, politics, and confec- 
tionery. ‘* Hereis all my stock of maxims,”’ 
La Rochefaucauld wrote to her; ‘but as 
people give nothing for nothing, I beg to 
have in return a carrot-soup and a mutton- 
stew.”’ And again —‘‘ You cannot do me 
a greater charity than to allow the bearer 
of this note to enter into the mysteries of 
marmalade and of your genuine sweetmeats, 
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can for him. If I could hope to receive two 
platefuls of those sugar-plums, of which I 
do not deserve to eat, I should hold myself 
indebted to you all my life long.”” How did 
Mother Angélique put up with these excel- 
lent carrot-soups, these exquisite stews, anu 
these mysteries of marmalade? We are not 
informed; but her ardent wish to return to 
the beloved Port-Royal-des-Champs serves 
as an indication of her opinions. Paris, it 
is easy to perceive, marred her work, and 
she felt the necessity of a deeper retreat. 

It was not till the 13th of May, 1648, 
that Mother Angélique and a portion of the 
nuns returned to Port-Royal in the Fields. 
The dilapidated mansion had been repaired, 
and the surrounding grounds, drained and 
cultivated by the exertions of the increasing 
band of recluses, were healthier than be- 
fore. Mother Agnes asserted that the place 
inspired a devotion which was not felt else- 
where; and if, she said, the nuns of Paris, 
of whom many preferred to remain in the 
city, had experienced the sensation, they 
would have desired the wings of the dove, 
that they might fly there and be at rest. 
She seemed unconscious, like her sister 
Anne, that her feelings were derived from 
incidents associated with the locality, and 
not from the locality itself. It was here 
that conviction first dawned upon her mind, 
when the fascination of novelty and the 
ardor of youth conspired to maintain her 
in a perpetual joyfulness. These were days 
never to be renewed, and the recollections 
of that glorious time haunted the scenes in 
which they were born, and impregnated 
every nook with the primitive spirit. 

The war of the Fronde, at the commence- 
ment of 1649, gave for a while a new aspect 
to the monastery. The people of the neigh- 
borhood brought their moveables to this 
sanctuary to preserve them from the ravages 
of the hostile armies. The courts were 
crammed with beasts and fowls till the scene 
reminded the nuns of Noah’s ark. The 
church was closely packed with corn, peas, 
pots and pans, and all manner of miscella- 
neous effects. The dormitory was full of sick 
and wounded. Many of the peasants who 
took refuge at the monastery were crowded 
together with the animals to such a degree 
that, except for the coldness of the weather, 
Mother Angélique was convinced that the 
plague would have broken out. Even the 
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cold itself was an evil, for their wood was 
exhausted and they did not dare to stir 
abroad to cut more. Many of the people 
were starving in consequence of the general 
pillage, and they owed their lives to the 
charity dispensed at Port-Royal. But what, 
above all, gives a shocking idea of the wan- 
ton brutality of the soldiery is, that the in- 
offensive inhabitants of the surrounding 
villages were obliged to forsake their houses 
and hide themselves in the woods to avoid 
being killed by their countrymen. 

Such as we have’ seen Mother Angélique 
she always remained. We pass on to the 
year 1651, that we may get a glimpse of 
another remarkable woman, Jacqueline 
Pascal, who then entered the monastery, 
‘‘ Heaven,’’ says M. Cousin, ‘‘ had granted 
her, with the loveliness of a woman, all the 
gifts of genius. She was inferior to her 
brother Pascal neither in intellect nor in 
character.’’ At the age of fourteen she 
won the annual prize which was given at 
Rouen for the best poem on the Immacu- 
late Conception. When her name was an- 


nounced, Corneille rose on her behalf and 
thanked the President in verse. 


M. Cousin 
considers that the poem of Jacqueline sur- 
passes that of the author of the ‘“ Cid,’’ and 
it must be confessed that the woman who 
was the equal of Pascal and the superior of 
Corneille must have been one of the marvels 
of the world. But we cannot accept the 
estimate of M. Cousin, who is prone to ex- 
aggerate the merits of his heroines to a 
degree which we should not have expected 
from the rigorous precision of a metaphysi- 
cian. Whether or not he has fallen in love 
with them, acqgrding to the theory of M. 
Sainte-Beuve, he certainly writes of them 
with the blindness of a lover. Jacqueline 
Pascal, in moral force of character, was not 
inferior to her celebrated brother, but she 
was no more his rival in intellect, if we are 
to judge from her writings, than she. was a 
hundred feet high. 

In 1646 her father fell upon the ice and 
broke his leg. Two brothers in the neigh- 
borhood, who, though they were not sur- 
geons by profession, had acquired great skill 
in the setting of limbs, attended him on the 
occasion. ‘They were as well versed in the 
Port-Royal divinity as in the treatment of 
fractures, and introduced the Pascals to the 
writings of Saint-Cyran, Jansenius, and 
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Amauld. In the autumn of 1647 Jacque 
line accompanied her brother to Paris, and, 
having been strongly impressed by the trea- 
tises of the Port-Royalists, she was induced to . 
go to their church. The sermons completed 
what the books had commenced, and she 
made up her mind to become a nun. She 
at last disclosed her desire to her father. 
He answered that his days would probably 
not be many, and he entreated her to have 
patience till he was in his grave. In the 
mean time he promised that she should live 
as she pleased. She thanked him, gave no 
direct reply to his request that she would 
not desert him, but said that he should 
not have reason to complain of her disobe- 
dience. It is seldom that good qualities are 
mixed together in the mind in their just 
proportions. Jacqueline’s grand merit was 
the homage she paid to the conclusions of 
her conscience, and the inflexible resolution 
with which she acted upon her convictions. 
Her defect was to yield too much to her per- 
sonal desires, and to give too little weight to 
the feelings of others. She was not by na- 
ture deficient in domestic. affection, but it 
was overborne by her conventual aspirations, 
and the intensity of her individual will The 
touching appeal of .her father deserved a 
warmer answer, and a more hearty compli- 
ance. In truth, in all her traits, Jacqueline 
was a complete personification of the virtues 
and errors of Port-Royal. Within its walls 
there was a bond of affection which rivalled 
in its strength the ties of nature, but the 
tone adopted to those without was hard and 
chilling. The fountain of love in the mon- 
astery itself was never dry, but the stream 
was not suffered to flow beyond. 

In 1649 she went with her father to stay 
with her sister Madame Perier in Auvergne. 
She never left her room except at meals or to 
go to church, and if any one intruded on her 
privacy it was evident that the interruption 
was ‘irksome to her. She pagsed the winter 
without a fire, and would never approach it 
when she came down to dinner. Her absti- 
nence was so great that she destroyed her 
health, and when it seemed necessary, from 
her debility, to increase the allowance of 
food, her stomach was unable to bear it. 
The candles she consumed showed how little 
she slept, and jt is surprising that exhausted 
nature did not sink under the discipline. 
The dress of the monastery was so trying to 
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juriously on the mind. Jacqueline resolved 
to prepare herself beforehand for the change. 
_ She discarded her corset, cut her hair, and 
wore a head-dress which was larger and more 
troublesome than the veil. Prevented from 
entering the convent, she adopted the con- 
ventual life in her home. The moral courage 
this required was immense, for it was opposed 
to all which prevailed around her, and was 
certain to provoke incessant censure and ridi- 
cule. In Port-Royal it was the system, and 
everything there contributed to make it as 
easy as it was difficult in the world. But 
here again we come upon the errors and fol- 
lies which mingled with her high resolves, 
and deprives them of much of their praise. 
It almost seemed as if the votaries of Port- 
Royal held pain to be piety, and comfort to 
be wickedness. They were not content to 
declare war against criminal sensuality ; they 
thought that physical deprivation was an 
essential part of moral beauty. Jacqueline 
expressed a doubt whether dirt was the most 
perfect state of man ; but it was encouraged 
and practised by some in the monastery, and 
was quite as rational as many of their other 
observances. It would be difficult to say 
whether particular portions of their rules are 
most fantastic or revolting. In the dreary 
directions which Jacqueline drew up for the 
management of the children at Port-Royal, 
she states that in the brief periods of recrea- 
tion each must play by herself to avoid mak- 
ing a noise! As if the noise of childish 
sports was asin! They were strictly forbid- 
den to caress each other, or to show marks 
of fondness, for nature was not to be directed, 
but extinguished. Good and bad, they con- 
founded it all in a common anathema; and, 
not content to root out the weeds from the 
heart, they converted it to a desert. 

During the sojourn of Jacqueline with her 
sister. a monk employed her, as she had a 
turn for poetry, to translate some of” the 
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system itself. They fled from the world they 
should have ameliorated and adorned, for fear 
the world should overcome them. It was 
not strength but weakness which drove them 
into retirement, and to preserve their indi- 
vidual health they ran from the infected, 
whom they should have remained to cure. 
When it was literally a physical malady in- 
stead of the moral plague with which they 
had to deal, they acted like true heroines. 
Jacqueline sat day and night for an entire 
fortnight by the bedside pf a niece who had 
the confluent small-pox, and hardly left her 
for a moment. She had, however, passed 
through the disorder herself, which dimin- 
ished very greatly the danger of infection. 

In September, 1651, her father died. 
Being now her own mistress, she determined 
to gratify her cherished project without fur- 
ther delay and enter Port-Royal. Her 
brother fondly hoped that:she would defer 
her intention for a couple of years, and re- 
main to soothe his grief and relieve his soli- 
tude. He was hurt when he found she was 
bent upon leaving him, although she spoke 
of it at first as a temporary trial of the con- 
ventual life. She entered the monastery in 
January, 1652, when she was twenty-six 
years of age, and two months afterwards she 
wrote to her brother to declare her final reso- 
lution. _ ‘‘ It is just,” she said, ‘* that others 
should do a little violence to their feelings to 
compensate me for what I have done for the 
last five years.’’ ‘To compensate her, that 
is, for not abandoning a loving father! Such 
was one side of the spirit of Port-Royal, 
often selfish in its seeming self-denial. When 
she sent word to her brother that she should 
take the veil on All Saints’ day, he went to 
her nearly wild with the pain produced in 
his head by the announcement, and implored 
her to postpone the final step, that he might 
have time to get reconciled to the project. 
He could only obtain a fortnight’s respite, 
which he rejected as useless. To have satis- 
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of distress which nearly eost her her life. 
Unable to endow the monastery with her in- 
heritance, she must either forego the vocation 
which was the predominant passion of her 
soul, or submit to be received gratuitously, 
which was gall to the proud independence of 
her mind. To escape the alternative she de- 
sired to be admitted as one of the lay sisters 
who were the menials of the establishment, 
and in fact worked for their scanty board. 
But this request was refused. Mother An- 
gélique and Mother Agnes thought the 
dowry a matter so indifferent that they gaily 
advised her to renounce the property and 
trouble her brother no more upon the subject, 
but M. Singlin, the director of Port-Royal, 
replied that, if some maintained their rights 
with too much warmth, others relinquished 
them with too much facility ; that it was 
necessary always to stand neuter, and, re- 
gardless of interest on either side, to con- 
sider what was right ; and that, if a person 
was disposed to be unjust to ourselves, 
charity to him obliged us to endeavor to 
show him his error and bring him back to 
his duty. Afterdelivering this wise counsel, 
he yielded to the opposite opinion, and Jac- 
queline was instructed to write to Pascal and 
abandon her claim. She would have been 
inconsolable if he had taken her at her word ; 
but when he found her resolution to assume 
the veil was unalterable, he paid her portion 
of his own accord with perfect good will. 
Thus ended Jacqueline’s ‘‘ day of the wicket.’ 
It was as much more trying to her fortitude 
than the grand conflict of Mother Angélique 
as it was inferior in dramatic interest and 
less justified by the circumstances. The 
Abbess had been compelled by her father 
himself to take the vows against her will, and 
having subscribed them she did but claim 
the right to keep inviolate the solemn obliga- 
tions she had been forced to contract. Jac- 
queline, on the contrary, insisted on taking 
the veil against the wishes of her relations, 
and forsbok a greater duty for a less. 
The result justified her obstinacy to the 
person whom it chiefly concerned, for Pascal 
himself was won by her example to follow 
her into seclusion, and outdid her in the ob- 
servances of monastic austerity. 
Later events displayed under a more favor- 
able aspect the true grandeur of her charac- 
ter. The Jesuits, who hated Port-Royal be- 
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not Jesuit, procured at Rome the condemna- 
tion of five propositions which they professed 
to have extracted from the ‘* Augustinus”’ 
of Jansenius, the friend of St. Cyran. A 
formulary, as it was called, founded on the 
bull of the pope, was drawn up in 1656, and 
ordered by the parliament in 1657 to be 
signed by all the ecclesiastics of the king- 
dom. The command slept till May, 1661, 
when it was determined to put it in force, 
and the nuns of Port-Royal — the very focus 
of Jansenism — were required to sign it. For 
some time previously this party was satisfied 
to draw a distinction between a question of 
fact and a question of doctrine. They ad- 
mitted that the doctrine was false, and that 
the Pope was empowered to pronounce upon 
it, but they denied that it was to be found in 
the work of Jansenius. To satisfy the con- 
science of the Port-Royalists a declaration 
was attached to the formulary, of which the 
substance, according to Jacqueline, was to 
require simple silence as to the fact, and 
obedience to the bull as to the doctrine. The 
Jansenist diyines consented to the compro- 
mise, but the inflexible Jacqueline repudiated 
it with indignation. She treated it as an 
evasion, and a cowardly relinquishment of: 
the truth. To bind themselves to silence axad 
to leave their adversaries free to speak and to 
triumph was for practical purposes to, admit 
that the propositions were in Jansenius. This 
she said was consenting to a lie if it was not 
denying the truth, and she procested loudly 
against virtually signing a statement that a 
doctrine was in a book where they themselves 
had not seen it. Nor was she a whit more 
willing to give up Jansenius himself. While 
admitting that they were bound to obey the 
Holy See in matters of faith, she in reality 
rebelled against it, maintaining that the 
author and his doctrine were alike holy, and 
that they ought to defend them to death. 
Her position was a triple invasion of Roman 
Catholicism. Not only was it a private 
judgment, not only was it a lay judgment, 
but it was the judgment of a woman. She 
herself alluded to this objection. ‘I know 
it is not for women to defend the truth, 
although unhappily it may be said that, 
when the bishops have not the courage of 
women, the women ought to have the courage 
of bishops. But if we are not to defend the 
truth we can at least die for it, and suffer 
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all things rather than abandon it.’’ That 
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the Ministers to whom God had confided his 
gospel should be so unfaithful to it pierced 
her, she said, to the heart. ‘‘ What is it,’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ we fear? Banishment and 
dispersion, loss of property—if you will, 
imprisonment and death ; but is not this our 
glory, and ought it not to be our joy?” 
Her letter, full of such indignant expostula- 
tions as these, she, a simple woman trained 
up in the obedience of the Roman Catholic 
system, had the courage to send to the great 
Doctor of her church and party, Antoine 
Arnauld, who had agreed to adopt the declar- 
ation, and was believed to have been con- 
cerned in drawing it up. She did not dis- 
pute his creed, for it was the same with her 
own. It was his betrayal of the belief he 
held, the duplicity, the cowardice, which she 
denounced, and, by the boldness with which 
she upbraided him, showed him how to be 
daring in a righteous cause. She declared 
that if the compromising conduct continued 
the agitation would kill her, and kill her it 
did. She expired on the 4th of October, 
1661, a martyr to her lofty sense of moral 
rectitude, and the disgrace of shrinking, at 
the dictation of power, from the avowal of 
truth. The Mother Angélique had gone to 
her reward in the preceding August. On 
. her c‘eath-bed she checked a nun who was 
taking clown her words. She was answered 
that the u'ving remarks of a preceding abbess 
had been or considerable use. ‘ Ah,’? she 
said, “that dar mother was very humble 
and very simple-minded, but I am neither.” 
Doubtless she had had her hours of pride, 
for she had accomplished mighty things, and 
could not look round upon her holy flock, 
and the eelebrated mer who had gathered 
round her house, or mark her influence over 
the minds of others, and the impulse which 
her example had given to piety throughout 
France, and not be tempted to feel some com- 
placency at the contemplation of her work ; 
but if. momentary vanity ever intruded, it 
was quickly expelled, and she was as truly 
humble as she was good. Not only as the 
reformer of her convent does she occupy the 
chief place among its celebrities, but she ap- 
pears to have been really the most remarkable, 
as was testified by her associates and succes- 
sors when they proudly called her the ‘* Great 
Mother Angélique.” 
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grievous injustice, and would entirely destroy 
the value of their example, to suppose that 
they were actuated by the hope of that fame 
which has eventually fallen to them. It 
was the hatred which Port-Royal excited, 
the opposition it provoked, the injustice it 
suffered, which raised it to the place which 
it occupies in the eye of the world; and, far 
from presenting a field for ambition, its in- 
significant endowments, its homely buildings, 
and its secluded position, seemed to doom it 
to perpetual obscurity. The decisive part of 
the life of Mother Angélique was passed in 
an arduous struggle with lukewarmness, 
laxity, or vice, and she could have no notion 
that her steady devotedness and gentle wis- 
dom would ever be heard of beyond the 
walls of the convent which they adorned. 
The incidents of her career which most attract 
the reader were, after all, but brief episodes 
in her humble, unobtrusive existence, and 
were done in a corner and not in the market- 
place. The ‘‘day of the wicket”? was a 
domestic scene which subsequent events alone 
caused to be recorded; and, if anything 
could have added to the gfief which the 
Abbess felt in that memorable conflict, it 
would have been the knowledge that the par- 
ticulars would one day be published to the 
world. The noble remonstrance of Jacque- 
line Pascal against the covert surrender of 
the most cherished principles of the Port- 
Royal community was contained in a private 
letter which was never intended to see the 
light, and would doubtless have passed into 
oblivion except for the splendor of her bro- 
ther’s reputation, which, like a sun, illumined 
every object within its system. The conflicts 
of mind which killed her were on behalf of 
views which were discountenanced by the 
great names of her sect, and she undoubt- 
edly must have supposed that her sorrows 
and remonstrances would be buried with her 
in the tomb. Even as it is, the names of 
Mother Angélique and Jacqueline Pascal have 
waited two centuries for the honor which, 
however little it was desired, was so emi- 
nently their due. It was in the party of the 
Jansenists that Roman Catholicism made its 
nearest approach to the Protestant creed, and 
rarely indeed have any adherents of the 
Papal church shone forth with such a pure 
and steady light as the Nuns of Port- 





It would be doing these holy women a| Royal. 
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THE SHINGLE MOVEMENT. 


From Household Words. 
THE SHINGLE MOVEMENT. 

Few common things are more interesting, 
or have done more mischief than the wan- 
dering beach-stones upon the shores of Kent. 
From the remotest historic periods the shift- 
ing of the shingle has been a source of sur- 
prise and annoyance to the inhabitants of 
the south-eastern coast. Travelling beach- 
stones, as they are called, have blocked up 
estuaries and havens, choked up the mouths 
of rivers, and ruined every Cinque-port in 
succession. Romney, Rye, Hythe, and Sand- 
wich, have all died a Cinque-port’s death — 
perished for want of water. Dover, the last 
of the Cinque-ports, would have shared the 
same fate ages ago, had not its mouth been 
kept open by constant sluicing. 

It is amusing to observe the choice of diffi- 
culties offered to our notice, if we attempt 
to investigate the movements of these erratic 
pebbles. Old fishermen say, that ‘ the 
beach or shingle, comes and goes with the 
wind,”’ and, of course, with them, that set- 
tles the matter. Indeed, we also believe, 
that it is the wind-wave that sends the 
beach-stones upon their travels from west to 
eas}. But there are other opinions upon 
this subtle point which we will look into. 

‘The shingle,’”’ says one scientific ob- 
server, ‘* is moved by the surf, which, in the 
heavy south-west winds, breaks in a direc- 
tion somewhat inclined to the line of the 
coast, and sends it on its travels to the east- 
ward.”’ 

‘* Admitted,” says another, ‘‘ but this 
motive power is liable to be overrated, be- 
cause the ridges of the breaking waves 
shape themselves to the form of the coast. 
Thus, in a deep horse-shoe bay, for instance, 
the wind-wave would, of course, infringe 
upon the shore of the bay at different 
angles, and move the beach in contrary 
directions.’’ 

Another theory is, ‘‘ That the shingle is 
moved in part by the tidal current taking 

advantage of the disturbance caused by the 
surf, and so giving the beach-stones a west- 
erly motion.”? But that is irreconcilable 
with the fact, that the shingles always travel 
towards the east. Here, however, the tidal 
theorist steps in, and says, ‘‘ That the tidal 
current is the only motion which can affect 
the shingle in deep, or moderately deep 
water, because the motion of the wind-wave 
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is insensible a few feet deep.”’ The wind- 
wave theorists meet this statement by the 
fact, that inasmuch as the tidal currents 
operate equally in opposite directions, so 
the shingle, if moved by this power, would 
merely flow up and down a certain space, 
and not exhibit a steady progress, as it does, 
from west to east. 

In the midst of these doubts and contra- 
dictions, it is positively asserted by others, 
that the shingles do not travel below one 
fathom under low-water mark. For instance, 
few travelling beach-stones ever manage to 
creep round a groyne — or projection, run 
out into the sea — the outer end of which is 
maintained in six feet depth of water, at all 
times of the tide. Now and then, indeed, a 
few straggling stones may be found to have 
passed such a point, but, for the mass, their 
roaming propensities are checked by this 
simple contrivance. Neither do beach-stones 
travel along in deep water, under the face of 
a vertical cliff; and, at fifty yards only from 
the steep beach off the pitch of Dungeness, 
the head-quarters of travelled beach-stones, 
an anchor armed with a scoop brings up 
nothing but mud. 

Not wishing to complicate matters, we at 
once admit these to be facts, and that they 
would seem to prove that shingle objects to 
travel in deep water, and that its course can 
be arrested whenever we please. But we 
had better proceed cautiously, for no con- 
juror is up to more artful tricks than your 
travelled beach-stone. He is most expert at 
splaying at hide and seek. Even Colonel 
Pasley, while operating upon the hull of the 
Royal George, at Spithead, did not come to 
any positive opinion upon the matter. He 
found, indeed, that the tide acted as power- 
fully at the bottom asat the top; and, more- 
over, that it usually turned a little earlier 
below, than it did above (a fact, we believe, 
not known before), but that he thought it 
was incapable of moving the shingle, or any 
rounded object at the bottom of Spithead. 
‘There may be,’’ he continued, ‘* narrow 
sttaits and passages where the scouring of 
the tide might remove shingle and other 
rounded objects, but no such cases have as 
yet been proved.”’ 

Now, if the tide has no influence upon 
the shingle, and if it does not travel below 
one fathom under low-water mark, what 





becomes of the millions of tons of pebbles, 
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which, after forming a movable covering 
for scores of miles upon our southern beaches, 
mysteriously dwindle away at various places, 
leaving the shore covered with sand? So 
abrupt is the disappearance of beach-stones, 
that the place of their exit is almost univer- 
sally called ‘* Sand-down,”’ or ‘ Shingle- 
end ;’’ for, where the shingle ends, the sand 
begins. If it does not withdraw itself into 
deep water, and re-appear again on some 
other shore, what becomes of it? It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that its travels end at these 
places. Although there is an onward flow 
of myriads of tons, yet the shingles never 
appear to advance beyond these well-known 
limits. 

The shingle movement is more lively on 
some shores than on others. It is very brisk 
in the neighborhood of Dungeness ; where a 
mighty mass of live beach is marching tri- 
umphantly into the sea. The rate at which 
the shingle grows seaward here, can be cal- 
culated with tolerable accuracy by means of 
the lighthouse. The earliest known building 
upon this spot was raised in sixteen hundred 
and three, at one hundred yards from the 
end of the Ness. In seventeen hundred and 
ninety-three it was seven hundred yards 
inland—if we may so call this mass of 
pebbles. Of course the lighthouse had be- 
come worse than useless, for it acted as a 
decoy, and was the cause of many wrecks. 
It was pulled down in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-three, and again built within a 
hundred yards of the then extremity of the 
growing mass. Thus, in one hundred and 
ninety years, the Ness had advanced six 
hundred yards into deep water at a rate of 
seven foot ten inches per annum. From 
actual survey made by Her Majesty’s ship 
Blazer, in eighteen hundred and forty-four, 
this new lighthouse was two hundred and 
twenty-one yards from low-water mark ; con- 
sequently the Ness had again advanced up to 
that period one hundred and twenty-one 
yards, or at the rate of about seven feet four 
inches per annum. Now the distance from 
the lighthouse to the sea, is becoming so 
great, that the necessity of shifting it again 
is quite evident, as ships running up channel 
are liable to be misled by it, for, of course, 
a lighthouse should be placed where the 
danger begins. 

Another important accumulation of beach- 


movement is very curious. This place is 
very frequently visited as a natural wonder, 
and, perhaps it is the most singular collection 
of beach-stones on our shores. Let us sup- 
pose a mass of rounded pebbles, composed of 
jasper, chert, limestone, and other substances 
partaking of the character of the rocks and 
cliffs of part of Devon and Cornwall. We 
will not stop to inquire by what means these 
stones travelled scores of miles along these 
shores, and ultimately rolled themselves up 
into a thin strip about seventeen miles long, 
a quarter of a mile broad, and about six feet 
deep, and so loose that a horse’s leg sinks to 
the knee at every step. This arrangement 
is curious enough, but by some process the 
stones are made to diminish in dimensions 
from west to east, as though nature had 
sorted them into parcels according to their 
size. At Portland, for instance, they are of 
the size of swans’ eggs, further on they 
diminish to hens’ eggs; then to pigeons’ 
eggs, then to the size of horse-beans; then 
they dwindle down to peas, and, ultimately, 
they pass through all the gradations of small 
shot, and finally vanish into mere dusty 
specks of blown sand. 

An attempt has been made to explain how 
this diminishing process is brought about. 
It seems that the largest pebbles are always 
found tc leeward, and this is accounted for 
by their being more easily moved by seas 
than those of small dimensions, and being 
usually found upon the surface, they offer 
nearly the whole of their bulk to the action 


|of the waves. Whereas the latter being 


more uniform in size, and closer packed 
together, expose little more than their upper 
surfaces, over which the waves have a ten- 
dency to travel, rather than to lift them 
from their bed. Thus the larger pebbles 
are rolled about by every wave, whilst the 
smaller pebbles are only moved in a mass. 
This seems to account for the position of 
the largest shingles being always to leeward, 
and to a certain extent explains the diminish- 
ing process observable in this bar; but we 
confess it does not clear up the mystery 
altogether: for why is not this singular 
arrangement found upon other beaches? 
For here it is so clearly marked, that a Port- 
land fisherman is said to be able to dis- 
tinguish, in the darkest night, any precise 
spot on the beach by the size of the pebbles. 





stones is at Portland, where the shingle 


It has been further noticed, that the action 
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of the north-west winds clears away the 
pebbles in parts of this bar, and that the 
south-west wind restores them again. But 
how is it that the same sized stones are 
returned to their proper places, so as not to 
interfere in a perceptible degree with the 
diminishing process the shingles here are 
subject to? Nature never seems to make a 
blunder in returning the stolen shingle. 
She never mixes her swans’ eggs with her 
pigeons’ eggs or with blown sand. And it 
must be borne in mind, that these incessant 
changes and adjusting of particles is carried 
on during a zig-zag movement of the whole 
mass, without sensibly interfering with the 
proportions of an immense thin strip of 
shingles seventeen miles long, which still 
retains, in defiance of these operations, a 
gradation in the size of its pebbles from one 
end to the other. 

If this singular bar is cut in a transverse 
direction in any part of its length, one gen- 
eral slope exists. Thus, from the summit 
down to a depth of from three and a-half to 
four and a-half fathoms below low water, 
the rate of inclination varies from one in 
five and a-half to one in seven. In the next 
depth of two fathoms, the slope is one in 
eight to one in eleven. Outside this the 
slope is one in thirty, varying from six to 
eight fathoms; at which depth below low- 
water mark the shingle ceases entirely, and 
is succeeded by fine sand. These angles of 
inclination are very instructive to engineers, 
in the formation of long-slope breakwaters 
such as Cherbourg, Plymouth, Ardglass, 
Donaghadee, &c.; and as the long slope 
system was not fully carried out at any of 
these works, their history is a history of 
disasters. Weread of hundreds of thousands 
of tons of huge blocks of stone being carried 
away by a single gale at Plymouth and 
Cherbourg during their construction, and 


even now a large staff of engineers and work- 
men are constantly employed in repairs ; but 
indeed, it seems that it belongs exclusively to 
the variable and capricious effects of the sea, 
when allowed to spend itself upon a long 
slope, to fix not only the angle of repose, but 
the very shape of the slope. 

An attentive examination of the accumu- 
lative and destructive action of the waves 
upon shingle beaches has produced a rule, 80 
far as one can be formed upon this subject. 
It has been observed that when seven, or 
any less number of waves fall upon the shore 
per minute, that then a destructive action is 
going on—or, in’ other words that the 
shingle is disappearing. But that when 
nine or any greater number of waves beat 
upon the shore in the same time, then an 
accumulative action is going on—or the 
beach is increasing. This rule, however, 
must be received with caution, for it has 
been remarked that shingle generally accu- 
mulates with off-shore winds, and is scoured 
off during on-shore winds, and we believe 
that, however acute and scientific observa- 
tions may be conducted upon the action of 
the sea at particular localities, that it would 
not be prudent to receive such conclusions as 
applicable to beaches in general. There was 
an instance of this last winter, when a 
heavy ground-swell, brought on by a gale of 
five hours’ duration, scoured away, in four- 
teen hours, three million nine hundred thou- 
sand tons of pebbles from the coast near 
Dover. But in three days, without any 
shift of wind, upwards of three million tons 
were thrown back again. It should be men- 
tioned that these figures are, to a certain 
extent, conjectural, but they approximate to 
the truth ; the quantities having been derived 
from careful measurement of the profile of 
the beach. 





NumBer or THE Stars. — Of the stars thou- 
sands are visible to the naked eye, and millions 
are discovered by thetelescope. Sir John Her- 
schell calculates that about five and a half mil- 
lions of stars are visible enough to be distinctly 
counted in » twenty feet reflector in both hemi- 
spheres, and thinks that the actual number is 
much greater, His illustrious father estimated 
on one occasion that one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand stars passed through the field of 
his forty-foot reflector in a quarter of an hour. 
This would give twelve millions for the entire 





circuit of the heavens in a single telescopic 
zone; and this estimate was made under the as- 
sumption that the nebule were masses of lumi- 
nous matter, not yet condensed suns. But with 
the increase of instrumental power, especially 
under the mighty grasp of Lord Rosse’s gigan- 
tic reflector and the great reflectors at Pulkova 
and Cambridge, the most irresolvable of these 
nebuls have given way; and the better opinion 
now is that every one of them is a galaxy, like 
our own milky way, composed of millions of 
guns. 
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THE AUTUMN GALE. 


I’m listening now to the Autumn gale 
As it moans, with wailing breath — 
Its hollow sound through the graveyard pale 
A requiem sings of death ! 
Wailing, 
Raikng, 
Wailing along in the midnight breath. 
Would, sad sound ! thou wert hush’d in death. 


It sounds not now as in days of old, 
' When the ripe nuts rattled down, 
And the emerald grass in its fleece of gold 
Concealed the shells so brown; 
Bounding, 
Sounding, 
Bounding along, such a gladsome thing ! 
I knew not Autumn from rosy Spring. 


Grief had not pressed on my childish brow, 
Nor love lit its burning blaze; 
But I danced like a cloud at evening, now, 
*Neath the sun’s long, slanting rays, 
Beaming, 
Streaming, 
Beaming on clouds of the burnished West, 
And I, with the robin, sunk to rest. 


Sadly now, moans the ‘‘Autumn gale’’— 
In its hollow blast I hear 
The voice of love, and its mournful wail 
For the forms that were ever near ! 
Flying, 
Sighing, 
Flying away, like a false, false vow, 
While dewy tears fall from evening’s brow. 


*T is midnight now, and the Autumn gale | 
Hath roused me from dreamy sleep, 
And [ list to its sad and plaintive tale, 
Till my weary eyelids weep; 
Sweeping, 
Weeping, 
Sweeping away with plaintive wail 
O’er memory’s graves, is the Autumn gale. 


P’ m listening now to the Autumn rain, 
As it pours in torrents by; 
The pattering on my window-pane 
Tells that the Winter ’s nigh; 
Scattering, 
Pattering, 
Scattering leaves from the reeling oak, 
Like love’s sweet vows, that are wrung and 
broke. 


My heart is sad and my eyes are wet, 
And my rosy cheek grown pale, 
For life’s cold blasts are passing yet 
O’er my soul, with saddening wail; 
Sighing, 
Crying, 
Sighing for hopes, and love so frail, 
That tossed like leaves on the Autumn gale. 





THE AUTUMN GALE.—TO MY DREAM-LOVE, 


O! cease from blowing, sad ‘* Autumn gale !”’ 
And hush the pattering rain, 
Ye mind me so of Love’s sad tales, 
That ne’er can be told again; 
Banishing, 
Vanishing, 
Banishing dreams of coming bliss — 
Sure, never was storm so wild as this ! 
— Transcript. 





TO MY DREAM-LOVE. 
BY WALTER A. CASSELS. 
Wuer:r art thou, 0! my beautiful? Afar 
I seek thee sadly, till the day is done, 
And o’er the splendor of the setting sun, 
Cold, calm, and silvery, floats the evening star : 
Where art thou? Ah! where art thou, hid in 
light 
That haunts me, yet still wraps thee from my 
sight ? 


Not wholly, ah! not wholly — still love’s eyes 

Trace thy dim beauty through the mystic veil, 

Like the young moon that glimmers faint and 
ale, 

At aeeiine through the sun-web of the skies: 

But ah! I ope mine arms and thou art gone, 

And only memory knows where thou hast shone. 


Night — night the tender, the compassionate, 
Bindeth thee, gem-like, *’mid her raven hair; 

I dream —I see—I feel that thou art there— 
And stand all weeping at sleep’s golden gate, 
Till the leaves open, and the glory streams 
Down through my tranced soul in radiant dreams. 


Too short— too short— soon comes the chilly 
morn, 

To shake from love’s boughs all their sleep-born 
bloom, 

And wake my heart back to its bitter doom, 

Sending me through the land downcast, forlorn, 

Whilst thou, my beautifnl, art far away, 

Bearing the brightness from my joyless day. 


I stand and gaze across earth’s fairest sea, 
And still the flashing of the restless main — 
Sounds like the clashing of a prisoner’s chain, 
That binds me, 0! my beautiful, from thee. 

O ! sea-bird, flashing past on snow-white wing, 
Bear my soul to her in thy wandering. 


My heart is weary gazing o’er the sea — 
O’er the long dreary lines that close the sky; 
Through solemn sunsets ever mournfully, 
Gazing in vain, my beautiful, for thee; 
Hearing the sullen waves forevermore 
Dashing around me on the lonely shore. 


But tides creep lazily about the sands, 
Washing frail landmarks, Lethe-like, away, 
And, though their records perish day by day, 
Still stand I ever with close-clasped hands, 
Gazing far westward o’er the heaving sea, 
Gazing in vain, my beautiful, for thee. 

















































































































































































































SHAKSPEARE AND HIS NATIVE COUNTY. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS NATIVE 
COUNTY. ~— 


Ir has often been regretted that none of 
Shakspeare’s acquaintances took the trouble 
to collect the anecdotes concerning him that 
must have been floating about for years after 
his death. What if any Boswell had noted 
down his sayings, and given us Shakspeare’s 
Table Talk; or his son-in-law, Dr. Hall 
(for sons-in-law generally do such things, at 
least in our days), presented us with Shak- 
speare’s Remains and Marginalia? How 
rich would his table talk have been, — how 
transcendent over all other, — what precious 
scraps might there not have been in his stray 
papers, — what invaluable gems of thought, 
what studies, what sketches! For in truth 
we know more of a man’s mind from these 
so-called little things, from notes or passages 
in books, from letters to intimate friends, 
from literary memoranda, than from the cold, 
formal, lifeless biographies which are generally 
compiled. The former let us into the inner 
man, to the penetralia of his affections, to 
the holy of holies of his mind, to his heart 
of hearts. For all great men have been, 
and ever will be, reserved. Segregation is a 
necessary accompaniment to greatness. Does 
greatness care to have its every deed blaz- 
oned abroad !— that were not greatness, but 
coxcombry. Does greatness love greetings 
in the market-place?— it leaves this to the 
fools of fashion. Does greatness care 
whether it is remembered or not! no, it is 
too great to care to be remembered. This, 
then, is the true explanation why Shakspeare 
has left so few traces of his individual life 
and character behind. But O, for some 
egregious coxcomb, the most vain, if you 
will, in this vain world, who, in the hope of 
perpetuating his own little name, had col- 
lected a few trifles about the immortal man! 
There were vain men, no doubt, who would 
gladly have done it, but the age had not 
learnt the marketable value of such gossip, 
and this omission is to be attributed rather 
to the age than to any deficiency of vain men 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
What positively fulsome memorials are pen- 
ned of the lives of addle-pated authors in 
our days ; note-book in hand will men sit by 
the side of some literary dilettante, ready to 
jot down his second-hand anecdotes. By- 
and-by these same retailers —for such has 
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taken place — are vain enough to think that 
their own autobiographies will interest the 
public, and sell; and, wonderful enough, 
they do sell, but don’t interest the public, 
Woe to Shakspeare had he lived among us, 
if, when living, we had appreciated him. 
Every action, every word, bad. good, or in- - 
different, would have been related. The 
practice is most unjust, especially when a 
man’s sayings are noted down without the 
context, to say nothing of the manner in 
which it was spoken; and we fully agree 
with Mr. Tennyson in his ode on this very 
subject. So, after all, it is perhaps a matter 
of rejoicing that we have neither records nor 
memorials of Shakspeare. When Jerdan 
and Jay have their biographies, let it be our 
boast that Shakspeare has none. 

Still, there seems to be a universal craving 
to know something about him. Curiosity 
expends itself in various fashions. What 
can wedo?t His house can whisper nothing ; 
there are no lingering echoes of his laughter 
closeted in the corners of its rooms. And 
yet men come to that house as if it could 
tell them something ; they think some secret 
is contained within those four walls — 
they centre the whole of their curiosity upon 
that little tenement, forgetful of Stratford 
and the country round. Depend upon it, 
if anything more can be discovered concern- 
ing Shakspeare, that house holds it not. It 
has been ransacked and rummaged enough. 
No, the secret, if there be any, lies out in 
the open fields and woods round Stratford. 
The reeds of the Avon are more likely to 
whisper his life to us, for it flows through 
the midst of the land where he lived more 
often, we fancy, than within those four walls 
to which eager travellers flock. 

The features of the landscape have not 
changed, the hills are the same which Shak- 
speare climbed, the course of the Avon is 
the same ; Shakspeare would recognize the 
country, but he would not know his native 
town, much less his own home, for in his 
time it stood out in the fields; now it is ina 
street blocked and bricked round with houses. 
Descendants of the flowers that he plucked 
grow in the fields ; the offspring of the birds 
that he loved to hear still chant to us in the 
woods; these all have perhaps something to 
tell us; but let us beware not to wander in 
the dreamy land of fancy and conjecture. 








Let us not even border upon the probable, 
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but keep to the real; the flowers and the 
birds are real, and the country is real, and 
Shakspeare’s writings are real, and whatever 
connection we may find between them, let 
that partake of their reality. Let us not 
forget, too, that the country round Stratford 
has other claims upon our attention. Shak- 
speare’s mother, Mary Arden, came from the 
neighboring village of Wilmecote, pronounced 
by the country people Wimcot. His wife 
was from the adjoining hamlet of Shottery, 
and he was married to her at the village of 
Luddington, on the banks of the Avon. 
Verily there is much in the country asso- 
ciated with Shakspeare. . Milton, depend 
upon it, did not speak without a deep mean- 
ing when he sang of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ wood 
notes wild.” It had a reference to other 
things than his supposed non-classical educa- 
tion. In his plays are references to the neigh- 
borhood. Justice Shallow’s house is placed 
in the next county of Gloucestershire, where 
Davy (Second Part of King Henry IV., Act 
y., Scene 3) serves the guests with ‘‘ leather- 
coats,”’ a delicately-flavored apple still pecu- 
liar to these parts. Christopher Sly runs into 
debt at an ale-house at Wincot, not far from 
Stratford ; and Davy beseeches Justice Shal- 
low (Second Part of King Henry IV., Act 
y., Scene 1) *‘ to countenance William Visor, 
of Wincot, against Clement Perkes, of the 
Hill; °’ and a friend assures us that to 
this day whoever holds the Cherry-orchard 
farm there, is yet called Mr. M. or N. of the 
Hill. 
Tt has been said by the best of critics that 
a man’s book is the best interpreter of him- 
self. So, no doubt, it is; and the best bio- 
grapher of the man Shakespeare is he who 
most knows and thoroughly appreciates the 
poet Shakspeare’s plays; and it would be in- 
teresting in many poets to trace the effect 
of their early associations throughout their 
poems. Coleridge affirmed that the memo- 
ries of his youth were so graven on his mind, 
that he could still see’ the river Otter flowing 
close’ to him, and hear its ripple, as when, 
: in long years past, he had wandered by its 
side. Scenery has often been held, and 
rightly, to have great effect on the character, 
especially in youth. The Athenian ever 
boasted of the situation of ‘‘ violet-crowned ”’ 
_ Athens, and the German of to-day praises 
the beauties of his Rhine; which, however, 
cannot compensate for the loss of the sea, a 
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loss which is not without its effect on Ger- 
man literature. Traces, no doubt, there are 
in all poets, of descriptions of scenes in 
which they have resided. A blind descrip- 
tive poet is an impossibility. We are no 
believers in Homer’s blindness. At the same 
time Thucydides’ saying, that ‘‘the whole 
earth is the grave of a great man,”’ will bear 
reversing ; and we may say, with equal truth, 
that all the earth is the birth-place of a 
great man; for imagination conjures up 
scenes, and decks out common places with 
such beauty, that it is hard to fix them to 
any locality ; but we shall revert to this by- 
and-by. 

We have had enough, then, of Shakspeare 
relics, Garrick mulberry cups, stone fonts, 
dusty registers, and such dead things. 
They can tell us nothing. Shakspeare valued 
not such trumpery, why should we make 
such ado? Let us leave them to connois- 
seurs and Wardour-street Jews; half of 
them are false. It is high time to turn to 
something living. Here are an old man and 
woman, Warwickshire bred and born, who 
are in themselves a glossary of old words. 
Let us interrogate and talk with them. 
Every county has its peculiar dialect and 
provincialisms. Warwickshire is no excep- 
tion ; and how strongly Shakspeare was im- 
bued with them his plays testify. They 
mark, from internal evidence, not only the 
era, but the county in which he lived. We 
are ignorant whether any Warwickshire 
words were given in the Ircland forgeries, 
but should imagine not. 

One of the first peculiarities that will 
strike a stranger coming into this part of 
Warwickshire, is the use of Master among the 
middle and lower orders—the lower espe- 
cialy—for Mr. They will speak of Master 
Smith tge carpenter, but never of Mr. 
Smith. The same use of the word is found 
in many other parts of England, but never 
so systematically as in this neighborhood. 
Shakspeare might still hear ‘‘ Master Slen- 
der,’’ ‘‘ Master Fenton,” and ‘‘ good Master 
Brook,’’ so called if they were living now, 
as in his own days. 

The word wench, here— which in most 
parts of England has a bad signification at- 
tached to it— means nothing more than a 
young woman. We have frequently heard a 
father or a mother call their daughter, as a 
term of endearment, the little wench. . And 
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the common country expression, ‘‘ a chapand 
his wench,”’ signifies merely a young fellow 
and his sweetheart. So Petruchio, in the 
Taming of the Shrew (Act v., last scene), 
when everything has ‘been made pleasant, 
exclaims, ‘* Why, there ’s a wench, come on 
and kiss me, Kate.”? Prince Hal, too (King 
Henry IV., Act i., Scene 1), calls the sun 
‘6a fair hot wench, in a flame-colored taf- 
feta.”’ Other instances will readily occur to 
every one. 

Our readers will all recollect the witch of 
Brentford (Merry Wives of Windsor, Act 
iv., Scene 2), ‘the rag, the baggage, the 
polecat, and ronyon,”’ that the jealous Ford 
calls her ; and they will, we hope, still fur- 
ther remember the spirit, so widely different 
to that of his brother dramatists, in which 
Shakspeare adverts to witches and heretics. 
It is curious to note that, of all places in 
England, the belief in witches should be most 
prevalent in these parts. Several country 
people, and some, ay, of a higher station, 
whom we personally know, firmly put faith 
in them, and on no account would offend a 
reputed witch. So still, in the all much- 
boasted enlightenment of this nineteenth 
century, amidst so-called national schools, 
with parsons and schoolmasters whose names 
are legion, Shakspeare would find the race of 
witches not yet extinct ; so longis it before 
a deep-rooted credulity, springing from the 
soil of ignorance, can he eradicated. At the 
little village of Bishopton, one mile and a 
half from Stratford, there still lives a reputed 
witch ; a poor harmless old woman in truth 
she is, rather eccentric perhaps, but in whom 
her neighbors suppose certain powers for evil 
or good to reside. We could relate many 
stories concerning her imagined spells; nay, 
we know well-educated and otherwise sensi- 
ble people who dread her resentment. The 
phrase, ‘‘ a Dorsington witch,’’ so called from 
a tumble-down village not far from where 
Shakspeare’s crab-tree once stood, has passed 
into a ptoverb. Well may spirit-rapping 
and table-turning and millenarian prophets 
be believed in. Shakspeare’s age credited 
Witches and astrology ; ours has not cast off 
these, but taken unto itself several devils still 
worse. 

To return to our subject. Rosalind might 
hear her own expression of the rabbits 
“kindling”? (As You Like It, Act iii., Se. 
2) still used. That prince of metry thicves, 





Autolycus, who so lustily sings in the Win- 
ter’s Tale, Act iv., Sc. 2., 
** When daffodils begin to peer, 

With heigh ! the doxry over the dale,” 
might still find plenty of country people who 
would understand his cant term for a not 
over virtuous maid, without.a glossary. And 
they could tell you that “* pugging tooth,” a 
few lines further on in the song, meant, not 
as the glossary explains it, thievish, which is 
meaningless, but pegging, peg tooth, i. e., 
the canine or dog tooth: ‘‘ the child has n’t 
its pugging teeth yet,’ old women will say. 
The gadfly is still called the ‘‘ brize”’ (pro- 
nounced bree) ; the shepherd still talks of 
of his ‘‘ eanlings,’’* i. ¢., his lambs; the 
woodman of his ‘‘ fardels,”’ i. e., his fagots, or 
kids, as they are more commonly called. It 
is worth noting, too, that the most uncom- 
mon words have left the more immediate 
neighborhood of Stratford, and can only be 
found in the more out-of-the-way places, 
where civilization and refinement. have not 
yet made so much progress. They will 
linger there for a time, and then will soon be 
gone; the traces of old Shaksperian lore 
are fast disappearing ; new words are rap- 
idly ousting them. The gardener, though, 
still speaks of his ‘* squashes,’’ z. ¢., his im- 
mature peas, as Leontes calls his son; and 
which rare Bully Bottom christens the 
mother of the fairy, Peasblossom. We have 
heard rustics talk of ‘‘ go shogging off,”’ 
even as Falstaff commands his bullies to do. 
And there are cooks and housekeepers who 
know very well what the clown’s speech in 
the Winter’s Tale (Act iv., Sc. 2) means. 
‘*T must have saffron to color the warden pies 
(i. e., composed of a species of pear), and a 
race (i. ¢., a stick) of ginger.” 

The following is a vocabulary of the prin- 
cipal Shaksperian words which we have from 
time to time picked up. Many of them we 
have discovered by questioning country people 
from various quarters. Very often have we 
been answered, ‘Ah! I can recollect my 
grandmother used to say that word, but you 
will only hear it from the very old folk.” 

Barter, rightly explained in the glossary 
“as the instrument with which linen is 
beaten.’? We have heard women speak of 
their batlet-tub. Round Stratford it is now 
commonly called ‘‘a dolly,” or a maiden. 


* Of Milton’s Lycidas ; “ the weanling herds that 
graze.” 
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Bavin. — Explained in the glossary as 
** brushwood ; ’’. it rather means the scraps 
and scrapings of heather. Bow, still means 
a yoke; so Touchstone (As You Like It, 
Act iii., Scene 4), ‘* As the ox hath his 
bow, sir, 80 man hath his desires.” Bravery 
still signifies finery. Broken-movurH, i. ¢., a 
mouth which has lost part of its teeth; 
“What a broken-mouth you have,” is a 
common phrase ; so also BRokEN-TEARS, 7. ¢., 
tears which are stopped suddenly by a per- 
son’s entry. CacE, é. ¢., a prison, as in 
Henry VI., Second Part, called also ‘‘ the 
hole.”’ Cuttprne, i. e., pregnant. Caw, 
to flutter. Con-loaf, a badly ‘‘ set-up ”’ loaf, 
which has a great deal of crust upon it; 
cob also means a cake. CommirTED, 7. e., 
cohabited. Thus Othello to the innocent 
Desdemona, ‘* What committed, O thou pub- 
lic commoner ”’ (Act iv., Scene 2). So also 
Customer, in the same play, still means a 
common woman. Dovr, literally to do out; 
the peasants still say, to dout the candle, i. e., 
to extinguish it. Frxpers, good-for-nothing 
servants. ForWwEARIED, i. ¢., tired out. 
The following line of Puck’s is worth noting, 
where the preposition is carried on to the 
verb : 
**The heavy ploughman snores 3 


All with weary task foredone.’’ 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v. 


Jer, i. e., to strut, to walk proudly. 
Inxtes, explained in the glossary as ‘a 
species of tape or worsted,’’ it rather means 
broidery. Housewives still speak of a piece of 
inkle; so the servant in the Winter’s Tale 
(Act iv., Scene 3) says of the supposed pedlar, 
‘*That he hath ribands of all colors... 
inkles, caddises.’’ These latter we take to mean 
worsted. Irk, to make uneasy. Laren, i. e., 
benighted ; so in Macbeth (Act iii., Scene 
3 

“ ‘* Now spurs the Jated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn.’’ 


Lirrer, i. e., a thief. Loon, 2. ¢., a 
stupid scamp ; many a tailor is still so called, 
since King Stephen’s catch was written 
(Othelio, Act ii., Scene 3), where for the 
sake of the rhyme it is oun, The Ning Men’s 
Morris, which Titania (Midsmumer Night's 
Dream, Act ii., Scene 2), complains is 
“filled up with mud,” has long since been 
cleared out ; and the Warwickshire boys still 
play at it under the more common but less 





refined name of ‘‘ Holy-goly.”” The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream is rich in local words 
and allusions. Thus Nick Bottom’s apho- 
rism that ‘‘ man is but a patched fool,’’ is a 
pleonasm in fact, for the word patch (still) 
means a fool; and Puck calls Nick himself 
and his friends ‘‘a crew of patches.” In 
the same speech (Act iii., Scene 2) occur the 
words, ‘‘an ass’ nowl.” It is still so used, 
both of quadrupeds and bipeds, but always 
in a sense implying stupidity. Again, Her- 
mia, in the same scene, calls Helena ‘‘ Thou 
painted Maypole.’? One of the few which 
still stand in our villages may be seen at 
Welford, about four miles from Stratford. 
Pun, to pound; country people still speak of 
punning fat. Pickrmank, i. e., a8 explained 
in the glossaries, ‘‘ an officious parasite.” * 
Rip, i. e., to destroy, from whence comes rid- 
dance? Pasn, 7. e., a head, sometimes 
joined with it, as a Pash-head. Ravin, i. e., 
to devour voraciously, from whence comes 
ravenous? Perervisu, 7. ¢., foolish. Loa- 
cats (Hamlet, Act v., Scene 1), ‘‘ Did these 
bones cost no more the breeding, but to play 
at loggats with them?”’ evidently having 
reference to some game. They now signify 
here the Jog or clog put round an animal’s 
leg, to prevent its running away. Is this a 
primary or secondary sense? Sace, to sink 
down ; thus, a laborer will speak of a sag- 
ging job, i. e., a tiresome one. Sunive, 4 
slice; so we hear, to cut a shive of anything. 
Sprrr, to stir. Wuursrock is still used for 
a carter’s whip. Deck, i. e., a pack; a 
deck of cards is common enough. 

But there is an expression among the 
lower orders here which we must not pass 
over hastily; whenever there has been an 
unusual disturbance or ado—for we prefer 
using the plain terms — they invariably char- 
acterize it by the phrase, ‘‘ There has been 
old work to-day.’ This seems to explain 
the porter’s allusion in Macbeth (Act ii., Sc. 
3), “‘ If a man were porter of hell-gate, he 
should have old turning the key ;” which 
is explained in the notes as frequent. So 
also, in Ursula’s speech, in Much Ado about 
Nothing (Act v., Se. 2), “Madam, you 
must come to your uncle; yonder’s old 

* We heard it used in another sense, though; 
speaking of the late Peace rejoicings at Stratford, 
and the tea-drinking, &¢., in the streets, a peasant 


observed to us, “ There will be pickthanking work 
to-morrow; 7. ¢., grumbling. 


this wi 
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coil at home: ”’ coil in the sense of stir, 
bustle. 


Again, there is the remarkable word, 
‘‘ mammet,’’ which Shakspeare uses, as was 


common in his day, for a puppet. It is now 
used by the crow-boys to signify the scare- 
crow they dress up to frighten the birds. 
The word is curiously enough derived by a 
sort of boustrophedon principle from Mahomet; 
and we recommend this further extension of 
its signification to Mr. Trench (vide The 
Study of Words, Lect. v.) Nor must we 
forget another expression, of being in a per- 
son’s book, which is common about here. 
This must not be confounded with a later 
phrase, of being in a person's good books, 
and which is comparatively of recent date. 
The common people use it without the quali- 
fying epithet. Thus, in the Taming of the 
Shrew (Act u., Scene 1), in the bantering 
between Kate and her lover, Petruchio says, 
jestingly, to her observation that he has no 
arms, ‘* A herald, Kate? 0, put me in thy 
books.” So also, in Much Ado about Nothing 
(Act i., Scene 1), the messenger says to Bea- 
trice; ‘I see the gentleman is not in your 
good books.’’ ‘To which she replies, ‘* No; 
an he were, I would burn my study.” We 
cannot help thinking that this is the same 
phrase which has come down to us unal- 
loyed. 

It will be seen, by the scanty examples we 
have given, what a field remains still for in- 
vestigation. Numbers of words may yet be 
rescued from oblivion. But now is the time. 
Sir Walter Scott once gave a laborer half-a- 
crown for the mere word *‘ whimmel ;’’ and 
surely we can put ourselves toa little trouble 
for words which are far more valuable. By 
a little research, we think that even some of 
the snatches and burdens.of songs which 
Shakspeare puts in the mouths of his clowns, 
might still be discovered. Our own experi- 
ence would point, not to Warwickshire, but 
to Oxfordshire,* for such matters. We have 
the tradition of Shakspeare’s being at Ox- 
ford, and his plays bear marks of a know- 
ledge of Oxfordshire words. The second 
word on our list, Bavin, is used in the neigh- 

* We once heard at an Oxfordshire Harvest 
Home, the old song, “I mun be married a Sun- 
day ;’’ with the buraen of which, Petruchio ban- 
ters Kate ( Taming of the Shrew, Act 11., Scene 1). 


And on an another occasion, the fine old drinking- 
song of “ Back and sides go bare.” The question, 
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borhood of Witney. Shive, sperr, ravin, 
pickthank, fardel, are all Oxfordshire words. 
Surely there is some profit and pleasure to be 
derived from such investigation. We should 
indeed consider the gratification a poor one, 
if it consisted merely in discovering an obso- 
lete word here and there; and as to those 
whose chief delight appears to be in paper 
warfare on some phrase they may have 
picked up, better far they kept out of 
the field altogether. If, on the other hand 
—for laborers are wanted — we shall have 
turned any one away from the present insane 
custom of mere sight-seeing in their visit to 
Shakspeare’s house, our object will be 
achieved. Let no one conclude from this 
statement we are indifferent to Shakspeare. 
We hope to show our regard for him more 
by studying his works, than by raving about 
his house and collecting subscriptions to buy 
it, which would have been better spent in 
teaching the children of England to read his 
works. Let us take care of his house, but 
let Germany understand him. We feel, too, 
as much as any of our readers possibly can, 
that 

‘¢ Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sun- 
shine seems more fair, 


That he once has trod its pavement, that he 
once has breathed its air.’’ 


But we also reflect that Shakspeare himself 
would prefer something more than thisstone- 
and-lime worship. The most sensible remark 
we ever heard about the house was from the 
lips of a ploughboy: ‘ Ay, sir,’’ said he, 
‘they must have a sight more timber to 
spare in those days than now,’’ as he stood 
gazing at the great beams which intersect its 
walls. One of the great Shakspeare relic 
collectors in our county has one phrase for 
everything. Show him a new poem— 
‘‘ That’s worthy of Shakspeare,”’ he’ll say ; 
show him a leading article in The Times — 
‘« Yes, Shakspeare might have written that.” 
His intimate friends avow he has never read 
a play of Shakspeare through, though he has 
the folio edition, and several others, in all 
languages, in his library. Betty, in the 
farce, who asked ‘‘ Who wrote Shakspeare ?”’ 
would undoubtedly have been enthusiastic 
about his house. But we mustn’t be too 


hard, though we are vexed to see men poking 
their noses into mulberry cups, and imagin- 





of course, was how they had been obtained; about 
this we could not satisfy ourselves. 





ing they can discover Shakspeare’s history 
Go—we would once more 


at its bottom. 
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say to them — go study the speeches and the 
characters in Shakspeare’s plays, and when 
you have mastered them, you have mastered 
not only his life, but something far better, 
his mind. Above all, do not forget his 
sonnets: there— there you may read some- 
thing of his love, his struggles, and his mis- 
fortunes. 

We beg pardon for this disgression. We 
have before stated that we believe it is im- 
possible to fix any place round Stratford as 
having given hints for his descriptions of 
scenery. It is easy and pleasant to guess, 
and 


*¢ give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.’’ 


But a poet’s mind is too much of a Proteus 
to be caught. It slips away and mocks our 
theory in no time. It has been often re- 
marked that the description in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, was probably drawn 
from the scenery on the banks of the Avon. 
We have even read one book where it was 
complacently affirmed that the wood near the 
Weir-brakes — a little below the town — was 
the scene. Perhaps it was, or was not; but 
the same might be predicated of a thousand 
other places in England. It is worth notic- 
ing, however, in connection with the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, that the belief in 
fairies is not yetextinct. At Long Compton, 
about fifteen miles from Stratford, the simple 
rustics will point you out where they are 
supposed to live in the hills and the old 
filled-up quarries. The place is not without 
interest to the antiquary, and a visit will 
well repay him the trouble ofa journey, even 
though he sees not the fairies, which are 
still firmly believed in round the King- 
Stones. A popular tourist jumps to the 
conclusion that the forest of Arden, in As 
You Like It, must. have been none other 
than that of Henley-in-Arden. He might 
as well have said it was so called from Shak- 
speare’s mother, Mary Arden. The French 
characters, Le Beau, Jacques, Amiens, un- 
doubtedly point to that of Ardennes in 
France. So also, when Falstaff (Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Act 1v., Scene 2) pro- 
poses to creep up the chimney, but is stopped 
by Mrs. Ford’s hint, ‘‘ that there they 
always use to discharge their fowling-pieces,”’ 
it is said that Shakspeare must have been 
thinking of the old fireside at Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage, which has just such a chimney. 





This is sheer cant, for the description holds 
good of every cottage chimney in those days, 
We remember, too, to have seen, in a certain 
well-known guide-book, the following lines 
quoted : 
*« The female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.”’ 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, tv. 1. 


And the author immediately tells us what a 
number of elm-trees with ivy round them 
there are near Stratford. Our experience by 
no means confirms the assertion, and we are 
not aware that there is more of this par- 
ticular hedge-row timber in this neighbor- 
hood than in any other part of England. 
The truth is this, that in all such matters 
Johnson’s remark, that Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters are not so much individuals as a species, 
would be more to the purpose if he had said 
that his descriptions are not so much local as 
universal ; they apply to the whole or to any 
part of England ; and we may be sure that 
wherever Shakspeare travelled, he worked 
up whatever he saw into his poems : no color 
in the sky, but he painted it on his canvas; 
no flower, no tree, but he grafted it on his 
verse ; there was no old snatch, ‘no trivial 
fond records, no saws of books, no forms,” 
which he heard, without, like his own 
Hamlet, copying it 


‘¢ Within the book and volume of his brain.’’ 


The old tradition, that he was a miser, and 
saved up every penny, would be far more 
applicable to the riches of the mind; he 
saved and hoarded up all he could learn. 
Listen to what he puts in the mouth of 
Pandarus (Troilus and Cressida, Act Iv., 
Scene 4): ‘ Let us cast away nothing, for 
we may live to have need of such a verse.” 
We may depend upon it, he acted up to this 
principle. The most probable pictures 
drawn from his Stratford life, we should 
say, were the forest scenes in As You Like It. 
We often think, too, that of all his charac- 
ters, that of the moralizing, melancholy 
Jacques resembled in one feature the master 
who portrayed it. Genius is Janus-faced; 
nay, not that exactly: an invisible line 
divides the face of genius, and one side is 
melancholy, the other sportive ; one of the 
corners of its mouth sober and sad, on the 
other plays many a jest. The allusion to the 
luces, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, is too 
well known for us to speak of, though we 
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think commentators have missed the most | about the flowers mentioned by Shakspeare ; 
epigrammatic point, which Page utters a/let us avoid the mistakes which we have 
little afterwards —‘‘T thank you for my| mentioned that others, from their eagerness 
venison, Master Shallow.”’ There is a bitter | to find out something new, have fallen into. 
taunt implied in this, which would be en-| Let us act the reverse of the Frenchman; 
joyed by Shakspeare’s immediate friends. | who cried, ‘‘ Give me facts, and I’ll accom- 
There is, moreover, a double entendre in the | mode them to my theory ;”’ we will accom- 
Justice’s reply, ‘*I wished your venison | modate our theory to the facts as we may 
better, 2¢ was ill killed.”” A few lines further |find them. Let us take down some popular 
on, after all the badinage which Falstaff} handbook, and see what are the most com- 
gives the unfortunate Justice, Page says,|mon Warwickshire flowers. Here is an 
‘© We have a hot venison pasty to dinner ; | extract from Flowers and their Associations, 
come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink down|by Anne Pratt. ‘In the neighborhood of 
allunkindness.’’ This looksvery much likea | Stratford-upon-Avon there are some exten- 
naive allusion to something more than the |sive grounds, upon which the violet is reared 
mere topic on hand. We do not, however, |for the purpose of the chemist. Like the 
like mere surmises, 80 will descend to some-| lavender and rose-grounds of Surrey, these 
thing more certain,—that Bardolph, who|spots, though fragrant, are not beautiful; 
in the same act calls Master Slender a Ban-| and the flower Ioses from its association much 
bury cheese, would in our days have to call|of the loveliness which belongs to it in its 
him a Banbury cake if he wished to be in-| native woodland ’’ (page 27). We fear that 
telligible ; this, too, may be classed with the | the fair authoress has never visited Stratford- 
other Oxfordshire allusions. on-Avon. The gardens, we can assure her, 
In the matter of the deer-stealing, Mr. |exist only in her imagination. It is quite 
Knight seems not only afraid that the poet|true that the violets here are used for 
should be convicted of deer-poaching, —a | medicinal purposes, and the principal chem- 
very trivial offence in those times, by the|ist in Stratford lately told us that most 
way,—but that his father should have |of the syrup of violets used in England was 
been a wool-dealer. We are unfashionable | manufactured in the town. 
enough to put implicit faith in both tradi-}| They are collected by the country people 
tions. That Shakspeare knew something|in the hedges and parks, where they grow 
about the wool trade — which is still carried |in great abundance, and are sold at so much 
on in Stratford—is evident from the many] per ounce. Ona market-day the quantity 
allusions to it throughout the plays: he|brought in is something astonishing. Now 
delights in sheep-shearings, images taken| there is no flower so often mentioned by 
from shepherd’s life, from young lambs. |Shakspeare, and we believe it is stated by 
Then there is the famous colloquy between | some old authors on medicine and herbalists 
Corin and Touchstone (As You Like It,Act |— and this is what our authoress must have 
ut., Scene 2), where the whole calling of | been thinking of —that violet gardens long 
sheep-tending, &c., is set forth. The word | ago did exist at Stratford. In the famous 
fell,* which Corin mentions, we may notice, | flower catalogue in the Winter’s Tale the 
is still used, and fell-monger still more so, in | violet has the finest compliment paid to it. 
these parts. The question of Shakspeare’s|The passage has often been admired for its 
parentage is too ridiculous to enter into. | beauty, but we are notaware that its extreme 
What does it matter? Let him be born in a|accuracy has been noted. Every flower fits 
hovel, of the vilest of the vile, it signifies | into its right place, exactly in the order in 
not to us: it is the man himself only we | which they naturally bloom. In Cymbeline, 
look at; pedigrees, and rank, and palaces|old Belarius compares the king’s sons to 
can no more ennoble him than wool-dealing |zephyrs ‘‘ blowing below the violet not 
can degrade him. wagging his sweet head.’’ In King Richard 
But all this time we have said nothing | JJ. (Act. v., Scene 2), the Duchess of York 
* We ant : 7 asks, ; 
aasiate tages ie Ds Mule we “ Who are the violets now, 


Scene 1) of “I, one Snug the joiner, am A lion fell,” That Strew the green lap of the new come 
into, “I, one Snug the joiner, am A lion’s fell.” spring? 
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Other instances, will occur to every one, 
especially where Orsino talks of the sweet 
south, 

** That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odors.’’ 

He is even so fond of the name, that he 
christens one of his most beautiful heroines, 
Viola ; and we may remark, what we have 
never before seen noticed, that Shakspeare 
shows his love for flowers and the woods by 
calling so many of his characters by their 
compounds. There is Rosalind, the archest, 
quickest of all his maids; there is Silvia, 
‘‘whom all our swains commend.’’ There 
is also a Silvius : a Prince Florizel too : and 
a Lord Escalus. Nay, he does not disdain 
to call his clowns after the same fashion, and 
we have Peter Turf and Henry Pimpernel, 
as friends of Christopher Sly; and good 
fellows they were, we warrant. Then who 
but Shakspeare would have drawn names for 
fairies from the same source from whence he 
gets his clowns? and so we have fairy Peas- 
blossom and fairy Mustardseed, worthier 
names have they not in their own realms. 

Let us return to our handbook for another 
quotation. 

‘‘ In times when English wines were more 
used, every housewife in Warwickshire 
could produce her cowslip wine . . . . the 
cowslip is still sold in many markets for this 
purpose, and little cottage girls still ramble 
_ meadows during April and May in search 
of it.’ 

Our authoress is this time more correct, 
and we can testify to the truth of her state- 
ment, in this portion of the country at least. 
The meadows round Stratford are completely 
‘* smothered ”’ (to use a country phrase) with 
these flowers. Shakspeare would naturally 
notice them, and they seem to be another 
special favorite with him. Ariel’s home is 
‘*in a cowslip’s bell, where owls do cry ;”’ 
then its doors are fast closed up for the 
night, and nothing can enter into its golden 
and crimson-canopied hall. The fairy, in 
praise of her queen, tells us, 

‘* The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 

In. their gold coats spots you see; 

_ There be rubies, fairy favors, 

In those freckles live their savors.’’ 

Was ever a flower described so minutely 
and yet so surpassing* beautifully? Then 

* The emendation, in Mr. Collier’s edition on 


this passage, of all for tall, completely destroys one 
peculiar beauty of the cowslip towering high over 
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again, when the ‘ yellow Iachimo”’ in cata- 

loguing the beauties of the sleeping Imogen, 

he notes. 
**On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson dropy 

I’ the bottom of  cowslip.’’ 

One would have thought the former 
description had quite exhausted imagination, 
but Shakspeare’s verse is ever fresh and 
sweet as these spring cowslips. This, then, 
is certain, that cowslips and violets are most 
abundant round Stratford, and that they 
bloom not less so in Shakspeare’s verses. 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream (Act. 
11., Scene 1), Titania bids her fairy feed rare 
Bottom 

‘* With apricocks and dewberries,’’ 


Upon this latter word notes upon notes 
have been written, yet if we were to ask a 
common peasant lad or girl, they would 
show us the plant immediately. It is the 
rubus cesius of Linneeus, and differs from 
the common bramble by its long trailing 
stems, the size and finer flavor of its fruit, 
as well as its delicateazure bloom. It grows 
plentifully in the hedge and ditchbanks, and 
on the sides of the Avon, and is in fruit 
from June to September. 

In Hamlet, Ophelia crowns herself with 
** Crow-flowers, nettles, daises, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call 

them.”’ 

Upon this Mr. Lees, in his work on 
Shakspeare’s Rural Haunts, remarks: — 
‘¢ Now, all the flowers mentioned above ate 
common vernal flowers, and the “long 
purple”? or orchis (orchis mascula) still 
answers to what Shakspeare has averred 
respecting it of plain-speaking rustics and 
cold maids.’’ 

Mr. Lees is, we think, mistaken. The 
orchis (orchis mascula), as far as our obser- 
vation goes, is called king’s fingers, never 
dead men’s fingers. The allusion in the 
text, we conceive, is to the cuckoo-pint 
(arum maculatum), called in various parts 
of England lords and ladies, cows and calves, 
wake-robin, &c. ; and about here dead men’s 
fingers, by the children ; and the allusion is 
obvious in its deep, dull, purple tint, and 


the primroses and oxlips, which did not escape 


Shakspeare’s eye; the alteration of coats into caps 
is evidently out of keeping with pensioners, and 
spoils the imagery. 
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that led him to suppress the name has its 
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the peculiar limpness of its texture, as well ;‘* Small birds have built their nests among 
as its finger-like shape. Both plants, how-|the cornices and fissures of the walls, and 
ever, like a great many others, have asecond|keep up a continual flutter and chirping ; 
and a grosser nomenclature. The common |and rooks are sailing and cawing about its 
explanation, that it is the long purple on|lofty grey spire.” Shakspeare would at 
the river banks, is beside the question; this|once have seen they were not rooks, but 
latter Tennyson sings of in A Dirge, as|jackdaws. A few years back, when repair- 
‘the long purples of the dale.’’ Why of |ing the steeple, the workmen filled up the 
the dale, we know not. holes where they bred, and nearly all the 

But the whole passage has a deep signifi- | jackdaws have now left. It may, however, 
cancy, and might be quoted as one out of |be only an Americanism, for Longfellow 
the many instances of Shakspeare’s delicacy | makes precisely the same blunder, when 
and refinement of taste. The same motive | speaking of Nuremburg : 

** Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old 

weight with us. ‘ The crow-flower”’ is the town of art and song, 
buttercup, still so called, and must not be} Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the 
confused with the crow-foot, or ‘‘ the tufted rooks that round them throng.” 
crow-tor,”? as Milton calls it, which does|A friend, from personal observation, assures 
not bloom till June. us of what before we were convinced, that 

Then there are the birds he mentions, and | these also are jackdaws. The confusion be- 
here we quote again from Mr. Lees: —| tween the two birds is not uncommon, we 
“The birds that so sweetly sing in Shak- | suspect, in American writers. 
spear’s pages are all of the Warwickshire It is not a little singular that most of the 
breed ; the bird ‘with orange-tawny bill,’ | proofs adduced that the play of The Two 
and the ‘lark that tirra lirra sings,’ as| Noble Kinsmen is the joint production of 
well as the nightingale, may all be heard |Shakspeare and Fletcher, turn upon the 
any fine morning in May, in the Weir-brake | former’s minute habit of observation in nat- 
below Stratford Church.” (p. 45.) Wejural history, The following line has often 
don’t absolutely say this ; still, the subject is | been adduced : 
full of interest ; we can imagine no more de- | * Touch the ground for us no longer time 
lightful essay, if well done, than on Shak-| Than a dove’s motion, when the head ’s 
speare as a naturalist.* Here and there he plucked off.” 
may have committed an inaccuracy, or been| We quote Leigh Hunt,—‘‘ This also has 
misled by the common errors of his time, as | been supposed proof positive of Shakspeare’s 
when he speaks of ‘ the blind mole,” (there|hand. I think it is; but I must also be of 
is, though, a species in southern Europe | opinion that it is his hand in excess.”” We 
quite blind) ; but you will never find him | shall say nothing more than that Shakspeare 
making mistakes in natural history such as|rarely introduces conceits for their bare 
occur in many of our best poets. For ex-|sake, much less does he deal with unpleas- 
ample, Tennyson, in The Poet’s Song: ant images when there is no necessity. A 

“The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee”? |few‘lines after we mect with ‘ twining 
Speaking of this charge against the bird, | Cherries,” which is very lovely, and thor- 
Mr. Broderip writes, in his Zoological Recre- oughly Shakspearian ; both passages are, 
ations (page 36), ‘* We believe that all our | however, pregnant with his closeness of ob- 
species are guiltless of such depredation.’? |Servation. The description, too, of the horse 
Nor would Shakspeare have fallen into the| that Arcite rides, is written by a true lover 
error which Washington Irving commits, | of nature. ' . 
when describing his old church at Stratford: | There is one bird, however, whose habitat 
and breeding habits and food have puzzled 


* The ousel cock, or, as in some editions, woosel- 


cock naturalists more than any other — the 
’ . 
es So black of hue, cuckoo. Even at this present day the best 
ith orange tawney bill ;— att 
(Midsummer Night's Dream. Act it. Scene 1.) authorities are by no means agreed. The 


is ee in the glossaries and notes as the best modern accounts of the habits of this 
ird ; can it be derived from the Warwick-| bird, which we know of, may be found in 


Macgillivray ; but far before Macgillivray, 


black 


shire word dousel, to dive, in allusion to its duck- 
ing, dipping flight in the air? 
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or any other naturalist, dead or living, with 
all due deference to them, would we place 
Shakspeare’s account. We can find more of 
its history, evidently taken from life, in his 
plays, than in any work professedly written 
by a naturalist. Here, in a few lines, is a 
description of the young of the cuckoo, 
which no one but he who had watched it 
often and attentively, could have given : 
** Being fed by us, you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 
Useth the sparrow : did oppress our nest ; 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 
That even our love durst not come near your 
sight, 

For fear of swallowing.’’ 

First Partof King Henry IV., 

Act v., Scene 1. 

Who that has ever seen a young cuckoo, 
with its great gaping mouth ready to devour 
its step-parents, the sparrows, will deny the 
truth of this? Then again he marks its ar- 
rival in the well known song: 

*¢ When daises pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo;—O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to the married ear! *’ 

Love’s Labor Lost, Act v., last scene. 

The meaning of the latter portion is still 
well understood in these parts. How accu- 
rately, too, he notes its departure : 

** He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded.’’ 
First Part of King Henry IV., 
Act. 1., Scene 3. 

In fact, we might compile its history from 
him. Let us givoone more example of his 
extreme minuteness of observation respecting 
another shy bird. Horatio says of Osric 
(Hamlet, Act v., Scene 2): 

“This lapwing runs away with the shell on his 
head.”’ 

This is wonderfully true ; we have seen. the 
newly-hatched fledgings running about in 
fallows, with the pieces of shell sticking to 
their down. Again, in Much Ado About 

Yothing (Act 111., Scene 1), Hero says: 
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** Look where Beatrice like a lapwing runs, close 
by the ground.’’ 

In another place the bird is spoken of as the 
‘‘ White-winged plover wheeling round.’ 
Again, ‘‘ Far from her nest the lapwing 
cries away,’’ i.e. any intruder. Both pas- 
sages are very descriptive.of its habits. We 
are not, of course, going to draw a conclu- 
sion that cuckoos and plovers are peculiarly 
Warwickshire birds, or that they were more 
plentiful in Shakspeare’s time than now, 
though an old country expression, that ‘ the 
land will grow nothing but lapwings,”’ 
seems to allude to an abundance of the latter 
formerly. We merely point to these two in- 
stances to show how accurate he is, and how 
well worthy his descriptions of nature are of 
more attention than naturalists have yet 
paid to them. But we have said enough for 
the present, and must close our scrambling 
remarks. We trust, though, that we have 
shown there are plenty of other ways of ap- 
preciating Shakspeare than by the usual 
idolatry of pseudo-relics and the folio edi- 
tion. We owe him a vast debt of gratitude, 
and we can best repay hiin by studying his 
works. 

Shakspeare seems to have been endowed 
with a telescopic and a microscopic vision. 
The one power he directed towards the 
furthest thoughts, the other he turned to 
the common things around him. And 
wherever we are it matters not, in Warwick- 
shire or elsewhere, we can all contribute 
something which shall confirm his accuracy 
of observation. Go out into the open fields, 
into the air, into the woodlands, look 
around you, and enjoy them as Shakspeare 
enjoyed them. Flowers, and singing birds} 
and green grass, and rivers, and blowing 
breezes, nature has given unto us with no 
unsparing hand, everywhere, everywhere. 
And this is the moral, after all, that Shak- 
speare teaches us, that if we use them but 
rightly, we shall 


‘Find tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, ’ mae 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


J. W. 





FISHING SONG,—~A PICTURE, 


THE FISHING SONG. 


Down in the wide gray river 

The current is sweeping strong; 
Over the wide gray river 

Floats the fisherman’s song. 


The oar-stroke times the singing, 
The song falls with the oar” 
And an echo in both is ringing 
I thought to hear no more. 


Out of a deeper current 

The song brings back to me 
Acry from mortal silence 

Of mortal agony. 


Life that was spent and vanished, 
Love that had died of wrong, 
Hearts that are dead in living, 
Come back in the fisherman’s song. 


I see the maples leafing, 
Just as they leafed before — 
The green grass comes no gr eener 
Down to the very shore — 


With the rude strain swelling, sinking, 
In the cadence of days gone by, 

As the oar from the water drinking, 
Ripples the mirrored sky. 


Yet the soul hath life diviner, 
Its past returns no more 

But in echoes, that answer the minor ° 
Of the boat-song, from the shore. 


And the ways of God are darkness, 
His judgment waiteth long, 

He breaks the heart of a woman: 
With a fisherman’s careless song. 


— Putnam’s Magazine. 


s x. 
T 
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A PICTURE. 


Wir mere hair parted on her sweet mild 
row, 

And quiet eyes, in which a happy light 

Seems breaking upward from her swelling 
thoughts, 

She sits — her cheek upon the idle hand, 

From which the light embroidery has dropt. 

Some pleasant memory, like a rose, is laid 

Within her breast. Ah! easy now to sce 

What day-dream floats before her gaze enwrapt ! 

Love hath hung up his incense-burning lamp ~ 

Within her heart, and through each chamber 
sends 

Warmth and sweet fragrance; by the spell 
unlocked, 

The deep soul-springs of tenderness and trust 

Gush forth, triumphant; at the Fountain-head 

Fair Hope and Peace sit smiling, so the waves » 

Whisper soft music to her charmed heart. 


Sweet dreamer! it were hard to weaken faith 

So innocent as thine — yet thou beware 

Lest those fair waters to thy taste should bring,. 
Like waves of Marah, bitterness and pain ! 

O! many a flower which, nursed by Hope and 


\ 


Love, 
Bloomed in delightful fragrance, soon has died, 
And left a scent at which the suffering heart 
Turns faint, as at the deadly upas’ breath. , 
That good, rare treasure—a true woman’s 

heart — 
Let it not be in vain or lightly given ! 
Choose thou a soul in whom thine own can trust,’ 
A manly, tender, and devoted heart, ) 
Well proved by reason ere endowed by love— 
So shall thy day-dream no vain vision be, 
Nor the bright colors of its tissue fade 
Beneath the breath of disenchanting years. 

— Chambers’ Journal, ° 





Booxs MENTIONED IN THE Bisie now Lost 
or UNkNowN.—At your request, I have copied 


V. The Book of Iddo the Seer. See 2 Chron. 
ix. 29; and vii. 15. 


VI. The Book of Nathan the Prophet. See. 


out, from the collection I have made, the ten as then 
underwritten (I think) lost books ; but should} yyy 
be “er to be seteto right¢ oy better information: | See ag above. 

. The Pr ophecy of Enoch. See Epistle to VIII. The Acts of Rehoboam, in the Book of 
Jude 14, Shémaiah. See 2 Chron. xii. 15. 

II. The Book of the Wars of the Lord. Sce| IX. The Book of Jehu the Son of Hanani. 
Num. xxi. 14. See 2 Chron. xx. 84. 

III. The Prophetical Gospel of Eve, which| X. The Five Books of Solomon, treating on: 
relates to the Amours of the Sons of God with; the nature of trees, beast, fowl, serpents. and: 
the Daughters of Men. Se Origen Contt. | fishes. See 1 Kings, iv. 33. 

— ‘Tertul. » &e. XI. You may add the 151st Psalm. - I have 
. The Book of Jashur. it somewhere in the house, but cannot at present. 
at 9 Samuel i. 18. find it— Mr. Ames to Mr. Da Costa. 

DCLIII. LIVING AGE, 


The Prophecies of Ahijah, the Shilonite.t 


& 
See Joshua x. 13; 





vou. xv. 35 
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From The Examiner. 
Dred; a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Author of ‘*Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin.’’ Sampson Low and Son. 


Mrs. Stowe in this book ascribes to one of 
her heroines ‘that straight-out and gener- 
ous indignation which belongs to women, 
who, generally speaking, are ready to follow 
their principles to any result with more in- 
considerate fearlessness than men.’’ Such 
indignation is her own when she speaks of 
the slave system and of the demoralization it 
engenders. In her first story she depicted in 
a womah's way the fallen position of the 
slave; in this story she dwells more es- 
pecially on the position of his master. It is 
much to say of the book that is worthy of its 
predecessor, but it would be unjust to say 
less. It does not fall off in the delineation 
of character, or inthe power of interesting 
its readers ; and the witness it bears we hon- 
estly believe to be most true witness, to the 
state of society it describes. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was disclaimed for its 
exaggeration ; whereupon Mrs. Stowe pub- 
lished the Key, giving an authentic parallel 
to every incident, and, as she now observes, 
not one fact given in that Key has ever been 
disputed. The former book showed what 
the law allowed; and what therefore 
could happen, and did often happen, among 
Christian people. It was the first appeal 
made with a noble woman's entire energy, 
and it showed a hard truth from a woman’s 
point of view. Its one high-minded fault 
was obvious enough, in the fact that sympa- 
thy with the oppressed had no doubt led to 
an overstatement of the present merits of the 
negroes. It appears to be in truth the 
gtrongest part of the case on their behalf 
that they are greatly debased by the work- 
ing of the slave system, the great ‘* Chris- 
tianizing institution.’’ Other faults alleged 
against that book we cannot admit to have 
heen such. That the whitesin the tale were 
good and bad pretty much in proportion to 
their sympathy with slaves, was, we need 
scarcely say, necessarily part of the concep- 
tion of a work of art meant to produce such 
sympathy as its particular effect; and we 
may add that, according to the present state 
of European feeling, it is really hard to con- 
ceive that men and women can be otiierwise 
than good and bad in pretty close proportion 
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to their absolute control. 

In the new tale, now before us, the case 
is stated with less passion than before, 
There is less of the old generous exaggera- 
tion ; and the book of course cannot create 
the sensation caused in the. former instance, 
when a new flood of thought was suddenly 
let loose upon our idle world, and, from a 
writer until then unkonwn, there came a 
fiction unexampled in all previous literature 
for its earnestness of purpose, remarkable 
for its humor and its pathos, and delightful 
even for those very defects — the American- 
isms and the frequent negligence of .style — 
which made it appear less like a piece of 
authorship than a frank outburst’ of true 
genius and noble feeling. Dred appears 
under precisely opposite conditions. The 
authoress herself has 80 made her topic one 
of the most familiar in England, that it 
might almost with certainty be predicated 
that she can but here have come as a gleaner 
to the field from which she has already 
carried the harvest home. And, instead of 
now appearing as a nobody whose worth it 
is every man’s merit to discover, she necessa- 
rily appears as a somebody who has enor- 
mous credit to maintain. , 

We find in Dred, nevertheless, all that we 
had a right to expect from Mrs. Stowe. It 
was in the nature of things impossible that 
she could startle the reading world again as 
with her first novel, because as to her public 
course she has but one strong purpose in 
life, and, having once surprised us with its 
strength, she can but go on adding line on 
line. Moreover she has— as must necessa- 
rily happen in a case of this kind— put 
already her best foot foremost. But there 
is in Dred the voice of the same woman of 


ceiving characters, and a power of appealing 
to the heart with pathos, and to the head 
with shrewd or humorous suggestion, which 
belong to her best nature, and cannot be 
separated from ft. The readers.of the book 
are strongly interested, and the quick wit of 
the author has even power enongh to keep 
them well amused through dialogues, on 
sundry parts of the slave question, which we 
must admit to be both lengthy and didactic. 
There is in the present: story no imposssibly 
angelic negro from the mould of Uncle Tom. 





to the amount of humanity they show to- 


The central figure of the book, Dred, is an 





wards other men and women who are subject’ 


genius who has a dramatic instinct in con- - 
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dathletic, ha!f-insane African, son of a father 
executed for attempted insurrection, who 
has broken from his bonds and lives asa 
fugitive in the great dismal swamp near 
those plantations of South Carolina which 
are the scene of the tale. He appears at 
critical times uttering, in the language of 
the Hebrew prophets, warnings of wrath on 
the land of the oppressor, and crying also to 
the men vf his own race to come out and be 
free. ‘There is moreover a simple and stead- 
fast house negro, Milly, who works pa- 
tiently, suffering little in her state of slavery, 
and having a living faith in the hereafter for 
her consolation. But except these, the né- 
groes in Dred are no more than various 
furms ofthe sensuous, affectionate, thought- 
less, childish, indolent, oddly religious Afri- 
can. There is Tumtit, who may be roughly 
estimated as a Topsy of the other sex. 
There is Dulcimer, good fur nothing except 
when he is at music. And there is Old 
Ilundred, family coachman, who can always 
demonstrate why he must not bring the 
horses out, and never does bring them out 
except on the most rare occasions. 

The merely sentimental part of the story 
has of course its defect; but it is also full 
of feeling and power. A Quadroon, who is 
his late master’s son, and, unknown to her 
as such, the brother of his mistress, is de- 
picted asa natural man strongly rebelling 
against wrong. When his mistress dies and 
her (also his own) tyrannous brother be- 
comes the oppressor, he summarily knocks 
him down and flies into theswamp. On the 
other hand, there is little said in this novel 
of open cruelty in the plantations ; the slaves 
are almost throughout the book treated in- 
dulgently, and enjoy all the physical advan- 
tages upon which advocates of the slave 
system are used to dwell. Abmost the -sole 
tyrant is Tom Gordon, who is represented, 
not as a Legree, but rather as a Preston 
Brooks. The novel, as we have said, is 
meant to show what is the state of white so- 
ciety in a slave state, say in South Curolina, 
and that the picture it presents is true we 
have of late had abundant testimony. Mr. 
Bro ks himself, with the help of his constit- 
vents, has supplied Mrs. Stowe with an ar- 
gument not easily to be resisted. 

In her preface she observes : 

‘When Uncle Tom was published, sen- 
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author could represent a beating 
defenceless Uncle Tom ‘on the head with a 
cow-hide; but sentimental humanity has 
lately seen, with her own eyes, the accom- 
plished scholar and gentleman, the senator 
of a sovereign State, struck down unarmed 
and unsuspecting, by a cowardly blow, and, 
while thus prostrate, still beaten by the 
dagtard arm which had learned its skill on a 
South Carolina plantation. 
‘Sentimental humanity then loudly de- 
clared her belief that the chivalry of South 
Carolina would repudiate the act. The 
chivalry of South Carolina presented the 
ruffian with a cane, bearing the inscription, 
‘Hit him again;’ and presents of silver 
plate and congratulatory letters from publie 
meetings flowed in, mixed with tenderer tes 
timonials from the gentler sex; and the 
cowardly bully, forced by public sentiment 
to resign his seat, has been, in insulting 
defiance of that sentiment, triumphantly 
returned by the citizens of South Carolina; 
and hisact was openly vindicated by Southern 
members in their places in both houses of 
Congress. 

‘After this, who will doubt what the 
treatment of slaves has been, or is likely te 
be, in the hands of men educated under such 
influences ? — If these things are done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

To make our further comment and our 
extracts more intelligible, we must give an 
inkling of the story. Miss Nina Gordon has 
been left mistress of the house and Jands of 
Canema. Her mother died when she wag 
very young; and her father's death has left 
her a thoughtless, frank-hearted, coquetish 
beauty, fresh from New York boarding school, 
with fine natural instincts undeveloped by a 
mother's care. This young lady, when the 
story opens, thinks it good fun to be engaged 
to three lovers at once, but one of the three 
is Mr. Edward Clayton, a very earnest young 
lawyer, who represents in the book the white 
man opposing himself to the ills of slavery. 
Nina Gordon is the most charming creation 
in the novel; she is sketched with a rare 
delicacy of touch, and the gradual expansion 
of her mind is shown in the happiest way, 


of the story. Nina has two brothers. 


*¢ At Colonel Gordon’s death he had be- 
queathed, as we have already shown, the 
whole family estate to his daughter, under 
the care of a servant, of whose uncommon 
intelligence and thurough devotion of heart 





timental humanity was shocked that its 


he had the most ample proof. When it is 


until she is at. last killed by cholera, in the. 
midst of well-doing and also in the middle 
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reflected that the overseers are generally 
taken from a class of whites who are often 
lower in ignorance and barbarism than even 
the slaves, and that their wastefulness and 
rapacity are a byword ey. the planters, it 
is no wonder that Colonel Gordon thought 
that, in leaving his plantation under the care 
of one 80 energetic, competent, and faithful 
as Harry, he had made the best possible 
provision for his daughter. Harry was the 
son of his master, andeinherited much of 
the temper and constitution of his father, 
sunpered by the soft and genial tempera- 
ment of the beautiful Eboe mulatress who 
was his mother. From this circumstance 
Harry had received advantages of education 
very superior to what commonly fell to the 
lot of his class. He had also accompanied 
his master as valet during the tour of 
Europe, and thus his opportunities of general 
observation had been still further enlarged, 
and that tact by which those of the mixed 
blood seem so peculiarly fitted to appreciate 
all the finer aspects of conventional life, had 
been called out and exercised, so that it 
would be difficult in any circle to meet with 
& more agreeable and gentlemanly person. 
In leaving a man of this character, and his 
own son, still in the bonds of slavery, 
Colonel Gordon was influenced by that 
passionate devotion to his daughter which, 
with him, overpowered every.consideration. 


A man 80 cultivated, he argued to himself, 
might find many avenues opened to him in 
freedom; might be tempted to leave the 
estate to other hands, and seek his own 


fortune. He therefore resolved to leave him 
bound by an indissoluble tie for a term of 
years, trusting to his attachment to Nina 
to make this service tolerable. Possessed of 
very uncommon judgment, firmness, and 
knowledge of human nature, Harry had 
found means to acquire great ascendanc 

over the hands of the plantation; ‘and, 
either through fear or through friendship, 
there was a universal subordination to him. 
The executors of the estate scarcely made 
even a feint of overseeing him ; and he pro- 
ceeded, to all intents and purposes, with the 
perfect ease ofa free man. Everybody, for 
miles around, knew and respected him; and 
had he not been possessed of a good share of 
the thoughtful forecasting temperament de- 
rived from his Scottish’ parentage, he might 
have been completely happy, and forgotten 
even the existence of the chains whose weight 
he never felt. It was only in the presence 
of Tom Gordon— Colonel Gordon’s lawful 
son— that he ever realized that he was a 
slave. From childhood there had been a 
rooted enmity between the brothers, which 
deepened as years passed of; and, as he 
found himself, on every return of the young 
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man to the place, subjected to taunts and, 
ill-usage, to which his defenceless position 

Teft him no power to reply, he had resolved 

never to marry and lay the foundation for-a 

family, until such time as he should be able 

to have the command of his own destiny. 

But the charms of a pretty French quadroon 

overcame the dictates of prudence.’’ 


Tom Gordon, as we have said, is such a 
man as Mr. Preston Brooks may be supposed 
to be. After his sister's death, Harry finds 
that the contract which assured him liberty 
on payment of a certain price is worthless, 
because no contract can be entered into witha - 
slave. ‘Tom Gordon becomes his master, and 
begins a course of tyranny. Harry resents 
itand escapes. In the mean timg Nina’s 
lover, Edward Clayton, has been carrying 
out his views on the subject of emancipation, 
by endeavoring to educate his negroes into 
power to use freedom ; and in relation to his 
attempt there are brought different charac- 
ters, representing various forms of opinion 
on the subject. His father, the judge is for 
maintaining law, but for reforming law and 
altering the state of negroes, if this can be done 
without causing illegal disturbance. His 
friend Russel is for taking the world as it is, 
using it well, and getting on in it. Hissister 
Anne helps him. His sister Anne’s old swect- 
heart, Mr. Bradshaw, honors him and warn 
him. Mr. Bradshaw has been seeing sister 
Anne’s school for her negro children, and he 
asks — 


*«¢ To what end is it? What purpose 
will it serve, except to unfit them for their 
inevitable condition — to make them discon- 
tented and unhappy ?’ 

‘<¢ Well,’ replied Anne, ‘ there ought to 
be no inevitable condition that makes it 
necessary to dwarf a human mind. Any 
condition which makes a full development 
of the powers that God has given us a mis- 
fortune cannot, certainly, be a healthy one, 
—cannot be right. If a mind will grow 
and rise, make way and let it. Make room 
for it, and cut down everything that stands 
in the way!’ . ; > 

‘That ’s terribly levelling doctrine, Miss 
Anne.’ 

‘+ ¢ Letit level, then! ’ said Anne, ‘I don’t 
care. I come from the old Virginia cavalier 
blood, and am not afraid of anything.’ 

‘¢<¢ But, Miss Anne, how do you account 
for it, that the best-educated and best-treated 
slaves—in fact, as you say, the most per- 
fectly-developed human beings — were those 
who got up the insurrection in Charleston?’ 
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*¢ ¢ How do you account for it,’ said Anne, 
‘that the best-developed and finest specimens 
of men have been those that have got up 
insurrections in Italy, Austria, and Hun- 

ary?’ 

‘© «¢ Well, you admit, then,’ said Mr. Brad- 
shaw, ‘that if you say A in this matter, 

ou ’ve got to say B.’ 

‘+ ¢ Certainly,’ said. Anne, ‘ and when the 
time comes to say B, I’m ready to say it. 
Iadmit, Mr. Bradshaw, it’s a very danger- 
ous thing to get up steam, if you don’t in- 
tend to let the boat go ; but when the steam 
is high enough, let her go, say I.’ 

“¢Yes; but, Miss Anne, other people 
don’t want to say so. The fact is, we ‘are 
not all of us ready to let the boat go. It’s 
got all our property in it—all we have to 
liveon. If you are willing, yourself, so far 
as your people are concerned, they ‘ll in- 
evitably want liberty, and you say you ’ll be 
ready to give it to them ; but your fires will 
raise steam on our plantations, and we must 
shut down these escape-valves. Don’t you 
see? Now, for my part I’ve been perfectly 
charmed with this school of yours; but, 
after all, I can’t help inquiring whereto it 
will grow ??”” 

‘Tom Gordon represents the idea now pre- 
dominant in South Carolina, the maintenance 
of slavery by use of violence and introduc- 
tion of mob law; and becoming powerful, 
Mr. Clayton is obliged to leave the country, 
and carry his slaves to form a free settlement 
in Canada like that of Elgin. 

But we have said enough to indicate the 
meaning of the book: we will now show 
how the old familiar touch of Mrs. Stowe 
appears in it. Here is 


A NEGRO COACHMAN. 

“*Uncle John,’ said Nina, ‘I want you 
to get the carriage out for me right away. 
{ want to take a ride over the cross-run.’ 

***Taws bless your sweet face, honey, 
chile, I’s donated cotxy ; but you can’t do 
it dis yer day.’ 

6 Can't . it! Why not?’ 

‘“«* Why, bless you, chile, it ain’t possible, 
no way. Can’t have the carriage and hosses 
dis yer arternoon.’ 

‘“** But I must go over to cross-run to the 
post office. I must go this minute.’ 

“¢Taw, chile, you can’t do it, fur you 
can’t walk, and it’s sartin you can’t ride, 
necause dese yer hosses, nor dis yer carriage, 
can’t stir out dis yer arternoon ; no way you 
can fix it. Mout go, perhaps, to-morrow, or 
next week.’ 

**¢Q, uncle John, I don’t believe a word 
of it. I want them this afternoon, and I 
say I must have them.’ 
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***No, you can’t, chile,’ said Old Hun- 
dred, in a tender, condescending tone, as if 
he was speaking to a baby; ‘I tell you dat 
ar is impossible. Why, bless your soul, 
Miss Nina, de curtains is all off de car- 
riage!’ 

‘«¢* Well, put them on again, then.’ 

‘¢¢ Ah, Miss Nina, dat aran’tall. Pete 
was desperate sick last night; took with the 
thumps powerful bad. Why, Miss Nina, he 
was dat sick [ had to be up with him most 
all night.’ And while Old Hundred adroitly 
issued this little work of fiction, the raven 
nodded waggishly at Nina, as much as to say, 
‘ You hear that fellow, now!’ 

‘‘ Nina stood quite perplexed, biting her 
lips, and Old Hundred seemed to go into a 
profound slumber. 

*©¢T don’t believe but what the horses 
can go to-day. I mean to go and look.’ 

‘6 ¢ Laws, Line , chile, ye can’t now; de 
doors isall locked, and I ’se gotde key in my 
pocket. Every one of dem critturs would 
have been killed forty times over fore now. 
I think everybody in dis yer world is arter 
dem dar critturs. Miss Loo, she’s wanting 
’em to go one way, and Harry’s allers usin 
de critturs. Got one out dis yer afternoon, 
riding over to see his wife. Don’t see no use 
in his riding round sogrand,no way. Laws, 
Miss Nina, your pa used to say to me, says he, 
“Uncle John, you knows more about dem’ 
critturs dan I do; and now I tell you what 
it is, uncle John, you take care of dem 
critturs ; don’t you let nobody kill ’em for 
nothing.’? Now, Miss Nina, I’s always 
walking in the steps of the colonel’s ’ree- 
tions. Now, good, clar bright weather, over 
good roads, I likes to trot the critturs out. 
Dat ar is reasonable.. But, den, what roads 
is over the cross-run, I want to know?’ 
Dem dere roads is the most mis’ablest things 
you ever did see. Mud! Hi! ought for to 
see de mud down dar by the creek. Why, 
de bridge all tared off! Man drowned in 
dat dar creek once! Was so! It ain’t no 
sort of road for young ladies to go over, tell 
you, Miss Nina ; why don’t you let Harr 
carry your letter over? If he must be rid- 
in’ round de country, don’t see how he 
couldn’t do some good wid his ridin’. 
Why, de carriage wouldn’t get over before 
ten o’clock dis yer night! Now, mine, I 
tell you. Besides, it’s gwine for to rain. 
I’s been feeling dat ar in my corns all dis 

er morning: and Jeff, he’s been acting 
ike the bery debil hisself —de way he 
always does ‘fore it rains. Never knowed 
dat ar sign to fail.’ 

‘¢¢ The short of the matter is, uncle John, 
you are determined not to go,’ said Nina. 
* But I tell you you shall go! — there, now. 
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Now, do you get up immediately; and get 
out those horses.’ 

‘Old Hundred still sat quiet, smoking; and 
Nina, after reiterating her orders till she got 
thoroughly angry, began at last to ask her- 
self the question how she was going to carry 
them into execution. Old Hundred ap- 
ry tu have descended into himselfin a pro- 
ound reverie, and betrayed not the smallest 
sign of hearing anything she said. ‘I wish 
Harry would come back quick,’ she said to 
herself, as she pensively retraced her steps 
through the garden; but Tomtit had taken 
the commission to go for him in his usual 
leisurely way, spending the greater part of 
the afternoon on the road. 

‘** Now, an’t you ashamed of yourself, 
you mean old nigger!’ said aunt Rose, the 
wife of Old Hundred, who had been listen- 
ing to the conversation, ‘ talking “bout de 
ereek, and de mud, and de critturs, and Lor 
knows what all, when we all knows it’s no- 
thing but your laziness !’ 

*6¢ Well, said Old Hundred, ‘and what 
would come o’ the critturs if I wasn’t lazy, L 
want to know? Laziness! it’s the bery best 
thing for the critturs, can be. Where ’d 
- dem horses a been now, if I had been one of 
med highfalutin sort, alwaysdriving round? 

here ’d dey a been, and what would deya 
been, hey? Who wants to see hosses all 
skin and bone? Lord! if I had been like 
some o’ de coachmen, de buzzards would 
have had de picking of dem critturs, long 

' 


***T rally believe that you ‘ve told dem 
dar lies till you begin to believe them your- 
self!’ said Rose. ‘ Telling our dear, sweet 
young lady about your being up with Pete 
all night, when de Lor knows you laid here 
snoring fit to tar de roof off!’ 

*** Well, must say something! Folks 
must be ’spectful to de ladies. Course I 
could n’t tell her I would n’t take de critturs 
out ; so [ just trots out ’scuse. Ah! lots of 
dem ‘scuses I keeps! I tell you, now, 
*scuses is excellent things. Why, ‘scuses is 
like dis yer grease, that keeps de wheels 
from screaking. Lord bless you, de whole 
world turns round on ’scuses. Whar de 
world be if everybody were such fools to 
tell the real reason for everything they are 
gwine fur to do, or an’t gwine fur to?’ ”’ 

On the eve of a great camp meeting an in- 
cident occurs in a clearing of the swamp, 
which will serve the purpose of introducing 
to us 
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**Two small cabins stood around the 
border of the clearing, but the centre was 
occupied with patches of corn and sweet 
potatoes, planted there to secure as much as 





possible the advantage of sun and air. At 
the time we take our readers there, the 
afternvon sun of a sultry June day is casting 
its long shadows over the place, and a whole 
choir vf birds is echoing in the branches, 
Ou the ground, in front of one of the cabins, 
lies a negro-man, covered with blood; two 
women, with some little children, are 
grouped beside him ; and a wild figure, whom 
we at once recognize as Dred, is kneeling by 
him, busy in efforts to staunch a desperate 
wound.-in the neck. Invain! The dark 
blood spirts out at every pulsation of the 
heart, with a fearful regularity, telling too 
omy that it isa great life-artery which has 

een laidopen. The negro-woman, kneeling 
on the uther side, is anxiously holding sume 
bandages, which she has stripped from. a 
portion of her raiment. 

‘*¢Q, put these on, quick—do! 

‘** It’s no use,’ said Dred, * he is going!’ 

**¢Q, do!—don’t, don’t let him go! 
Can’t you save him?’ said the woman, in 
tones of agony. 

‘*+ The wounded man’s eyes opened, and 
first fixed themselves, with a vacant stare, on 
the blue sky above, then turning on the 
woman, he seemed to try to speak. He had 
hada strong arm ; he tries to raise it, but the 
blood wells up with the effort, the eye 
glazes, the large frame shivers for a few 
moments, and then all is still. The blood 
stops flowing now, for the heart has stopped 
beating, and an immortal soul has gone back 
to him who gave it. The man wasa fugitive 
from a neighboring plantation —a simple- 
hearted, honest fellow, who had fled, with 
his wife and children, to save her from the 
licentious persecution of the overseer. Dred 
had received and sheltered him; had built him 
a cabin, and” protected him for months. A 
provision of the Revised Statutes of North 
Carolina enacts that slaves thus secreted in 
the swamps, not returning within a given 
time, shall be considered outlawed ; and that 
‘it shall be lawful for any person or persons 
whatsoever to kill and destroy such slaves, 
by such ways and means as they shall think 
fit, without any accusation or inipeachment 
of crime for the same.’ It also provides 
that, when any slave shall be killed in 
consequence of such outlawry, the value of 
such slave shall be ascertained by a jury, and 
the owner entitled to receive two-thirds of 
the valuation from the sheriff of the county 
wherein the slave was killed. In olden times 
the statute provided that the proclamation 
of outlawry should be published on a Sabbath 
day, at the door of any church or chapel, or 
place where divine service should be per- 
formed, immediately after divine service, by 
the parish clerk or reader. In the spirit of 
this permission, a party of negro-hunters, 
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with dogs and guns, had chased this man, 
who, on this day, had unfortunately ventured 
out of his concealment. He succeeded in 
outrunning all but one dog, which sprang 
up, and, fastening his fangs in his throat, 
laid him prostrate within a few paces of his 
retreat. Dred came up in time to kill the 
dog, but the wound, as appeared, had proved 
a mortal one. 

** As suon as the wife perceived that her 
husband was really dead, she broke into a 
loud wail. ‘0, dear, he’s gone! and ’t was 
all for me he did it! O, he was so good, 
such a good man! OQ, do tell me, is he 
dead,-is he?’ Dred lifted the yet warm 
hand in his a moment, and then dropped it 
heavily. ‘ Dead! ’*he said, in a deep under- 
tone of suppressedemotion. Suddenly kneel- 
ing down beside him, he lifted his hands 
and broke forth with wild vehemence, ‘ O, 
Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth, 
show thyself! Lift up thyself, thou Judge 
of the earth, render a reward to the send ! 
Doubtless thou art\our Father, though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel ac- 
knowledge us not. Thou, O Lord, art our 
Father, our Redeemer ; thy Ways are ever- 
lasting. Where is thy zealand thy strength, 
and the. sounding of thy bowels towards us? 
Are they restrained?’ ‘Then tossing his 


hands to heaven, with a 3" wilder gesture, 


he almost screamed, ‘O Lord! O Lord! 
how long? O, that thou wouldst rend the 
heavens and come down! Q, let the sigh- 
ings of the prisoner come before thee! Our 
bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, as 
when one cutteth and cleaveth wood! We 
are given as sheep to the slaughter! Weare 
killed all the day long! O Lord, avenge us 
of our adversaries!’ These words were 
spoken with a vehement earnestness of ges- 
ture and voice that hushed the lamentations 
of the mourners. Rising up from his knees, 
he stood a moment looking down at the life- 
less form before him. ‘See here,’ he said, 
‘what harm has this man done? Was he 
not peaceable? Did he not live here in 
quietness, tilling the ground in the sweat of 
his brow? Why have they sent the hunters 
upon him? Because he wanted to raise his 
corn for himself, and not for another. 
Because he wanted his wife for himself, and 
not for another. Was not the world wide 
enough? Isn’t there room enough under 
the sky? Because this man wished to eat 
the fruit of his labor, the decree went forth 
against him, even the curse of Cain, so that 
whosoever findeth him shall kill him. Will 
not the Lord be avenged on such a people as 
this? To-night they will hold their solemn 
assembly, and blow the trumpet in their 
new moon, and the prophets will prophesy 
falsely, and the priests will speak wickedly 
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concerning oppression. The word of the 
Lord saith unto me, ‘ Go unto this people, 
and break befure them the staff Beauty, and 
the staff Bands, and be a sign unto this 
people of the terror of the Lord. Behold, 
saith the Lord, therefore have 1 raised thee 
up and led thee through the wilderness, 
through the desolate places of the land not 
sown.’ ”’ 

‘‘As Dred spoke, his great black eye 
seemed to enlarge itself and roll with a glassy: 
fulness, like that of a sleep-walker in a som- 
nambulic dream. His wife, seeing him pre- 
pare to depart, threw herself upon him. ; 

**¢Q, don’t, don’t leave us. Youll be 
— some of these times, just as they killed 

im. ‘ 

‘*¢ Woman! the burden of the Lord is 
upon me. The word of the Lord is as a fire 
shut up in my bones. The Lord saith unto. 
me, ‘*Go show unto this people their 
iniquity, and be a sign unto this evil 
nation!’’’ Breaking away from his wife, 
he precipitated himself through an opening 
in the thicket, and was gone. 


There lived with Nina an aunt N isbet, en- 
joying herself indolently in a state of holy 
selfishness, against which, and against reli- 
gious cant of many sogts in clergy and in 
laity, Mrs. Stowe, in the course of this book, 
fights with a sharp weapon, and a high and 
noble spirit. 


‘* Every rustle of her silvery silk gown, 
every fold of the snowy kerchief on her neck, 
every plait of her immaculate cap, spoke a 
soul long retired from this world and its 
cares. The bed, arranged with extremest 
precision, however, was coyered with a 
melange of French finery, flounces, laces, 
among which Nina kept up a continual agi- 
tation, like that produced by a breeze in a 
flower-bed, as she unfolded, turned, and 
fluttered them before the eyes of her rela- 
tive.’ 

‘‘¢T have been through all this, Nina,’ 
said the latter, with a melancholy shake of 
her head, ‘ and I know the vanity of it.’ 

‘6s Well, aunty, I haven’t been through 
it, so I don’t know.’ ; 

‘¢¢ Yes, my dear, when I was of your age, 
T used to go to balls and parties, and could 
think of nothing but of dress and admira- 
tion. I have been through it all, and seen 
the vanity of it.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, aunt, I want to go through it, 
and see the vanity of it, too. That ’s just 
what I’m after. I’m on the way to be as 
sombre and solemn as you are, but [’m 
bound to have a good time first. Now, look 
at this pink brocade.’ 

‘* Had the brocade been a pall, it could 
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scarcely have been regarded with a more 
lugubrious aspect. 

‘«¢ Ah, child! such a dying world as this! 
To spend so much time and thought on 
@ress ! ’ 

‘««« Why, aunt Nesbit, yesterday you spent 
just two whole hours in thinking whether 
you should turn the breadths of your black 
silk dress upside down, or down side up; 
and this wasa dying world all the time. 
Now I don’t see that it is any better to 
think of black silk than it is of pink.’ This 
was a view of the subject which seemed never 
to have occurred to the good lady. ‘ But 
now, aunt, do cheer up, and look at this box 
of artificial flowers. You know I! thought 
I'd bring a stock on from New York. Now, 
aren’t these perfectly lovely? I like flow- 
ers that mean something. Now, these are 
all imitations of natural flowers, so perfect 
that you’d scarcely know them from the 
real. See— there, that ’s a moss-rose ; and 
now look at these sweet-peas, you ’d think 
they had just been picked ; and there — that 
heliotrope, and these jessamines, and those 
orange-blossoms, and that wax camelia ——’ 

*«¢Turn off mine eyes from beholding 
vanity!’ said Mrs. Nesbit, shutting her 
eyes, and shaking her head. 

“ «What ifwe wear the richest vest, 
Peacocks, and flies are better drest; 
This flesh, with all its glorious forms, 
Must drop to earth, and feed the worms.’’’ 


**¢ Aunt, I do think you have the most 
horrid, disgusting set of hymns, all about 
worms, and dust, and such things! 

‘««Tt’s my duty, child, when I see you 
so much taken up with such sinful finery.’ 

““¢ Why, aunt, do you think artificial 
flowers are sinful ! ’ 

‘“** Yes, dear; they area sinful waste of 
time and money, and take off our mind from 
more important things.’ ; 

‘¢¢ Well, aunt, then what did the Lord 
make sweet-peas, and roses, and orange- 
blossoms for? I’m sure it’s only doing as 
He does, to make flowers. He don’t make 
everything gray or stone-color. Now, if 
you only would come out in the garden this 
morning, and see the oleanders, and the 
crape myrtle, and the pinks, the roses, and 
the tulips, and the hyacinths, I’m sure it 
would do you good.’ 

‘*«Q, I should certainly catch cold, child, 
if I went out of doors. Milly left a crack 





opened in the window last night, and I’ve 
sneezed three or four times since. It will 
never do for me to go out in the garden; 
the feeling of the ground striking up 
through my shoes is very unhealthy.’ 

‘©* Well, at any rate, aunt, [ should 
think, if the Lord didn’t wish us to wear 
roses and jessamines, he would not have 
made them! And it is the most natural 
thing in the world to want to wear flowers.’ 

‘** Tt only feeds vanity, and a love of dis- 
play, my dear.’ 

*“¢ T don’t think it’s vanity, or a love of 
display. I should want to dress prettily if] 
were the only person in the world. I love 

retty things because they are pretty. I 
ike. to wear them because they ‘make me 
look. pretty.’ 

‘“¢There it is, child; you want to dress 
up your poor perishing body to look pretty, 
— that’s the thing.’ 

«To besure I do. Why should n’t I? 
I mean to look as pretty as I can as long as 
I live.’ 

*©¢You seem to have quite a conceit of 
your beauty,’ said aunt Nesbit. 

‘¢¢ Well, I know Iam pretty. I’m not 
going .to pretend I don’t. I like my 
own looks, that.’s a fact. I’m not like one 
of your Greek statues, I know. I’m not 
wonderfully handsome, nor likely to set the 
world on fire with my beauty. I’m just a 

retty little thing: and I like flowers, and 
aces, and all of these things, and I mean to 
like them, and I don’t think there ll be a 
bit of geligion in my not liking them; and 
as for all that disagreeable stuff about the 
worms that you are always telling me, I 
don’t think it does me a particle of good. 
And, if religion is going to make me so poky, 
I shall put it offas long as I can.’ _ 

‘**T used to feel just as you do, dear, but 
I’ve seen the folly of it.’ 

“<< I’ve got to lose my love for every- 
thing that is bright, everything that is 
lively, and everything that is pretty, and 
like to read such horrid stupid books, why, 
I'd rather be buried, and done with it!’ 

‘¢¢That’s the opposition of the natural 
heart, my dear.’ ”’ 


We need quote no more, 


The very least 
that can be said of this work is that it is 
one of the most interesting novels of the 
season. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE HUMAN FORM. 


From the Quarterly Review 

. Carl Gustav Carus : Symbolik der men- 
schlichen Gestalt. Leipzig. 1845._ 

. Ueber Grund und Bedeutung der ver- 
schiedenen Formen der Hand in ver- 
schiedenen Personen. Stuttgart. 1846. 

. Atlas der Cranioscopie. 

. Die Proportionslehre der menschlichen 
Gestalt. Leipzig. 1854. 

. La Chirognomonie, ou l’Art de recon- 
naitre les Tendances de I’ Intelligence 
d’aprés les Formes dela Main. Par Le 
Caine §.D’Arpentigny. Second Edition. 
Paris. 1856. ~ 

6. Notes on Noses. London. 1852. 

He that professes to teach men how 
they may, with little trouble, ascertain the 
characters of their neighbors, might excuse 
himself from the task of proving that his 
doctrine has a foundation in true science; 
for in the large majority of minds, curiosity, 
self-interest, philanthrophy, policy, or the 
pure love of truth, would insure a favorable 
hearing for the promises of such knowledge. 
It might, therefore, seem a waste of time to 
preface a system of physiognomy with an 
essay to show that it seems, in all its parts, 
consistent with admitted facts and rules of 
science ; but Carus, as becomes an accom- 
plished comparative anatomist, has done this 
in the works before us; and we will follow 
his example, or rather go beyond it, in the 
design of justifying, by general considera- 
tions rather than by particular instances, 
the belief that each man’s mental nature 
may be discerned in his external form. 
There are few, perhaps, who do not hold 
such a belief, few who do not often act on it 
in the ordinary affairs of life, but there are 
far fewer who could give good reasons for it, 
or who could not be disguaded from it by 
the improbabilities which it seems to in- 
volve. Moreover, if it be generally ad- 
nitted that certain indications of the mental 
character may be discerned in the body, yet 
some will hold that they are to be read in 
the face alone, which is the art of physiog- 
nomy as commonly practised ; or in the head 
alone, as in phrenology ; ‘or in the transient 
expressions alone, as in the ‘‘ anatomy of 
expression ; ’’ few will believe that symbols 
of the mind are to be found in the fixed 
forms of every feature and member of the 
body, and that there are sound reasons why 
it should be so. 

Now, the first general argument for the 
probability of such a science of symbols in 
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the human form may be drawn from the 
nearly universal assent to it, implied in the 
practice of judging of men by their personal 
appearance. ‘Every one,’ says Addison, 
‘ig in some degree a master of that art 
which is generally distinguished by the name 
of Physiognomy, and naturally forms to 
himself the character or fortune of a stran- 
ger from the features and lineaments of his 
face. We are no sooner presented to any 
one we never saw before, but we are imme- 
diately struck with the idea of a proud, a 
reserved, an affable, or a good-natured man ; 
and upon our first going into a company of 
strangers, our benevolence or aversion, awe 
or contempt, rises naturally towards several 
particular persons before we have heard 
them speak a single word, or so much as 
know who they are. For my own part, I 
am so apt to frame a notion of every man’s 
humor or circumstances by his looks, that I 
have sometimes employed myself from Char- 
ing Cross to the Royal Exchange in drawing 
the characters of those who have passed by 
me. When I see a man with a sour, 
rivelled face, I cannot forbear pitying his 
wife ; and when I meet with an open, ingenu- 
ous countenance, I think on the happiness 
of his friends, his family, and his relations. 
I cannot recollect the author of a famous 
saying to a stranger who stood silent in his 
company —‘ Speak that I may see thee.’ - 
But with submission I think we may be bet- 
ter known by our looks than by our words, 
and that a man’s speech is much more 
easily disguised than his countenance.” 
Nor is the art confined to those who are 
grown up; for little children have, as by 
intuition, their loves and fears, their attrac- 
tions and aversions, founded on the unrea- 
soned judgments which they form from the 
aspects of those around them. Nay, we may 
go beyond our own race, since even the 
brutes that we bring about usin domestic 
life seem to judge of our minds from their 
observation of Sur features. 

The same general assent to the symbolic 
science is implied in the numerous familiar 
terms used to express the whole character of 
a man by speaking of a single member of his 
body. Such terms as ‘‘ long-headed,” 
‘‘shallow-brained,’’ ‘‘brazen-faced,”’ ‘‘super- 
cilious,”’ ‘* hard-featured,”’ ‘ stiff-necked,”’ 
*¢ open-faced,’’ ‘‘ hard-mouthed,”’ “a good 
hand,’’ ‘a cunning hand,” and a hundred 
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more that w2 could cite, are expressive only 
because it is generally true that the bodily 
characters which they describe are sym- 
bolical of the mental natures which they 
imply. Such terms are not all arbitrary or 
fanciful; many among them express the 
general belief in the correspondenes not 
only of mind and body, but of mind and 
shape. 


. It is true that this general belief is vague,. 


and not intelligent; but so are all gencral 
beliefs, and it is their wide diffusion, not 
their precision, which gives them weight in 
evidence. And, if itseems that an argument 
for any doctrine, drawn from the general 
assent to it, is enfeebled by the fact that the 
same assent is given to many popular errors, 
such as those about some of the influences 
of the moon on weather and on mental 
disease, those about prophecies of death, and 
many similar fallacies, we answer,.that these 
are all traditional errors ; every child learns 
them from its elders: but there is no such 
tradition in physiognomy ; no child is taught 
it; rather every child practises it, as if by 
instinct, and every man who practises it im- 


proves his knowledge by his own unaided 


experience. Whatever probability, there- 
fore, a doctrine may claim on the ground 
that it is generally assented to, this may be 
claimed for the physiognomy of the human 
form. 

But the assent is not only popular and 
inconsiderate. The best authorities among 
men, the keenest observers of all classes, have 
believed the doctrine, and have applied it. 
Those have done so who have been most emi- 
nent for ‘‘ knowledge of the world;” for 
this knowledge includes the ability to tell, or 
guess well, at sight, what a man is, or will 
feel or do in certain events. It comprehends 
a swift and intuitive perception of character 
as displayed in form, and such a perception 
as penetrates far beneath the surface of 
emotional expressions, right into the found- 
ation form, in which are thegrue symbols of 
the mind’s nature. ‘I conceive the passions 
of men,” says that consummate painter of 
character, Henry Fielding, ‘‘ do commonly 
imprint sufficient marks on the countenance ; 
and it is owing chiefly to want of skill in the 
observer that physiognomy is of 80 little use 
and credit in the world.”” His novelsabound 
with instances of his faith in such indica- 
tions. “If Mrs. Tow-wouse,” he says in 





Joseph Andrews, ‘‘ had given no utterance 
to the sweetness of her temper, nature had 
taken such pains in her countenance that 
Hogarth himself never gave more expression 
to a picture.’ And he adds a minute 
description of all her features in accordance 
with the characteristics which obeervation 
had taught him belonged to similar dis. 
positions. So little did he hold the opinion 
which he puts into the mouth of one of his 
personages, that nobody would dream of 
looking in a man’s face except to see if he 
had had the small-pox. In fuct, every novel- 
ist aims at a certain keeping between the 
nature and the appearance of the characters 
he depicts. 

It would not be difficult to collect a 
volume of passages from poets, implying 
their belief in the symbolical meanings of 
every imaginable form of feature ; indeed, in 
all the poetry of human forms such meanings 
areassumed. ‘I am very much of Lavater’s 
opinion,”’ says Cowper, ‘‘and persuaded 
that faces are as legible as books, only with 
these circumstances, to recommend them to 
our perusal, that they are read in much less 
time, and are much less likely to deceive us: 
in fact, I cannot recollect that my skill in 
physiognomy has ever deceived me.’’ Southey 
was accustomed to assert the same thing. 
If the power to which Cowper and Southey 
laid claim really existed, and there is ‘no 
reason to doubt it, it does of itself prove the 
point. It is no answer for other's to say that 
they themselves are often mistaken in their 
conclusions. This only shows that they are 
not possessed of the art. 

The testimony of wise men and of men 
of science has in many instances been as 
clear as that of poets and men of the world, 
“A man may be known by his look, and 
one that hath understanding by his counte- 
nance, when thou meetest him. A man’s 
attire, and excessive laughter, and gait, 
show what he is.’’ Such is some of the 
wisdom of the Son of Sirach. From Aris- 
totle we have a complete treatise on physi- 
ognomy, in which he not only maintains the 
correspondences, through sympathy, between 
minds and bodies, but enumerates the char- 
acters which are severally indicated by vari- 
eties of form in the whole body and in each 
part, in the complexion, the hair, the several 
features, the voice, and gait. Bacon says, in 
speaking of physiognomy and the exposition 
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of natural dreams ‘* Although they have 
of late time been used to be coupled with 
superstitions and fantastical arts, yet, being 
purged and restored to their true state, they 
have both of them a solid ground in nature 
and a profitable use in life... ... The 
lineaments of the body do disclose the dispo- 
sition and inclinatfon of the mind in gen- 
eral; but the motions of the countenance 
and parts do not only so, but do farther dis- 
close the present humor and state of the 
mind and will. And therefore a number of 
subtile persons, whose eyes do dwell upon 
the faces and fashions of men, do well know 
the advantage of this observation, as being 
most part of their ability ; neither can it be 
denied but that it is a great discovery of dis- 
simulation, and a great direction in busi- 
ness”? ' 
Haller admitted the truth of physiognomy 
—at least, in the interpretation of the fixed 
or engraven expressions of the habitual emo- 
tions. So too Sir Thomas Browne says, 


‘“‘Theré are mystically in our faces certain 
characters, which carry in them the motto 
of our. souls, wherein he that cannot read A 
B C may read our natures.’”’” And again: 


“Since the brow speaks often true, since 
eyes and noses have tongues, and the coun- 
tenance proclaims the heart and inclina- 
tions, let observation so far instruct thee in 
phosiognomical lines, as to be some.rule for 
thy distinction and guide for thy affection 
unto such as look most like men.”’ 

To conclude our list of authorities we 
might bring in the whole body of artists ; for 
, the whole application of the fine arts to the 

’ representation of men is based on the princi- 
ple that the minds of those who are repre- 
sented may he indicated by their forms. Let 
any one reflect how and why it is that such 
works of art affect him, according to their 
various designs, and he will find that it is 
because he discerns in them the images of 
minds, And if he would learn how ready is 
his own natural apprehension of character 
expressed in shape, let him look closely into 
the familiar sketches by such artists as 
Cruikshank or Leach, and see by what it is, 
by what mere dots and lines in the place of 
features, that he discerns the mind of each 
person whom they represent. It is true 
that artists, in depicting character, often 
help out their designs by adopting either 
some transient emotion or some action sig- 
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nificant of the mind they would portray: 
but this is not the custom in the highest 
art; it looks deeper than the emotions or 
transient actions of men, and seizes the fixed, 
unchanging forms, because in these it dis- - 
cerns the real symbols of their minds. Their 
representation is, indeed, much more difficult 
than that of any action or emotion, just as 
it is more difficult to tell the meaning of a 
tranquil face than of one ruffled by passion ; 
but in the works of every true artist the dif- 
ficulty is overcome, and the general adwmira- 
tion of such works confesses to the general 
belief that the interior nature of men is in- 
dicated by their external forms. 

Thus is the nearly universal popular as- 
sent to the trath of physiognomy justified by 
the expressed or implied testimony of obser- 
vant and reflecting men. We may derive 
another argument for it from the probability 
that the outer form would be designed on 
purpose to represent the mental character, 
None can deny the significance of the ex- 
pressions of transient states of feeling, as of 
rage, or grief, or fear,— or of those which, 
by frequent use, become impressed, or, as it 
were, wrought into the form. Now, these 
expressions are of no human invention ; they 
are not learned by imitation; but are natu- 
ral, and divinely designed, on purpose that 
the inner mind may be known to those who 
watch the outer man. Except as symbols, 
the curled lip of scorn, the wrinkled brow of 
anger, the settled frown of spleen, and the 
blush of shame, are purposeless. .The sev- 
eral emotions aud their appropriate expres- 
sions have no known connection, apart from 
the design of causing the external to signify 
the internal state. But, ,if it be thus in- 
tended that men should be able to read in 
features the transient or the habitual state 
of each other's minds, it is surely very prob- 
able that the deeperand more abiding char- 
acters of minds should be similarly though 
less openly declared. If the face, for in- 
stance, is niade to tell, by its undulations, 
the breath that gently moves the surface of 
the soul, or the storm that troubles it to its 
very depth, it may surely, in its fixed, un- 
alterable forms, symbolize the permanent 
characteristics of the man. It is true that 
we know, instinctively and without study, 
the meanings of the transient expressions, 
while those of the fixed forms are often diffi- 
cult to read ; but this difference is quite con- 
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sistent with the belief that both are alike 
significant and designed. The ready under- 
standing of the casual emotions is often in- 
stantly essential to our well-being, for they 


* commonly require an immediate response ; 


such an understanding, therefore, is pro- 
vided, without study, for all. But that the 
symbols of the mind’s enduring character 
should need a deeper study is no evidence 
that they are less sure. The most useful 
and important branches of knowledge are 
not always the most easily acquired ; geol- 
ogy is less difficult than medicine. - 

This argument, in the instance of the 
face, will hold equally of other parts. The 
expressions of the face are, indeed, the most 
perfect and most quickly understood, and 
there may therefore seem more evident de- 
sign in them than in others. But the 
clenched hand, the stamping foot, the tossed- 
up head, the bended knee, are as significant, 
and as naturally symbolical, as any move- 
ment of the features; and while these parts, 
in their action, thus disclose the movements 
of the mind, we may well expect that, in 
their repose, they may indicate its settled 
character. To symbolize is not, indeed, the 
chief or primary object of the construction 
of these parts ; but neither is it so of any of 
the features of the face. The general law 
of symbolical construction is, that forms are 
made to be significant without interfering 
with the fitness of the parts for other pur- 
poses than those of symbolizing. The fea- 
tures in which the symbols are most evident, 
as the lips and nose, have their fitness for 
breathing, &c., as their primary design. 
But their being perfect for the purposes of 
breathing, speech, and smelling, does not 
hinder their having also a symbolical mean- 
ing. In like manner, the breathing chest, 
the prehensile hands, the locomotive feet, 
may be designed to indicate the nature of the 
mind, without impairing their fitness for 
their primary purposes. Besides, we might 
be nearly sure, from the general consistency 
and correlation of all parts of the body, 
that all would be symbolical, if any are ; and 
that, as all minister to one design in the 
maintenance of the body, so all would be 
corroborative in their mental testimony. 
They might differ in the fulness or the clear- 
ness of their expressions ; but it would bea 
difference of emphasis, not of language. 
And what we might thus expect is, indeed, 
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proved in practice; for what Carus says of 
the lower limbs is equally true of the upper 
and of the trunk, that if a skilful artist 
were shown the fragments of some: of the 
best antique statues, he would not for a mo- 
ment doubt about the meaning and design 
of each ; he would discern, in each, its pecu- 
liar fitness to share in the portrayal of some 
definite mind. 

It has been often urged as an objection 
against all attempts to discern the mind in 
the outer form, that it is absurd-to suppose 
either that the mind can determine the shape 
of any part of the body into an image of it- 
self, or that the form or size of the body, or 
any part of it, can affect the character of 
the mind. Such suppositions may be as ab- 
surd as they seem; but neither of them is 
necessary to explain the correspondence of 
mind and body maintained in the doctrine 
of symbols. The body and the mind, the 
sign and the thing signified, do not corres- 
pond as effect to cause, but as things derived 
from a common origin, and planned with one 
design. They are in no relation of sequence, 
either to the other; nor is their correspond- 
ence the result of mutual sympathy ; but, 
because one Divine Mind has made them 
both, according to one idea, there is perfect 
congruity between them; the body is the 
image of the mind, and, in the visible, the 
invisible is revealed. , 

In this view, the study of symbols in the 
human form is but a branch of that which 
seeks them in the whole world ; and which, 
as Carus expresses it, ‘‘ strives to regard and 
understand the world at large ae the symbol 
of the most high eternal mystery of the 
Godhead, and man as the symbol of the Di- 
vine Idea of the mind.’’ The study is justi- 
fied and encouraged by the belief which very 
thoughtful men, in all ages, have enter- 
tained, that the Creator bas impressed, on 
all his works, signs by which their essential 
nature might be clear to the human reason. 
As Sir Thomas Browne has expressed it, 
‘« The finger of God hath left an inscription 
upon all his works, not graphical or com- 
posed of letters, but of their several forms, 
constitutions, parts, and operations, which, 
aptly joined together, do make one word that 
doth express their natures,” 

In this view, also, it is no inconsiderable 
argument for the doctrine ofsymbols that men 
have, in all ages, been accustomed to sym- 
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bolize their own ideas. For this is an evi- 
dence of their consciousness that immaterial 
things may be aptly expressed in corporeal 
forms; it isan admission of the existence of 
a, natural faculty. for interpreting such 
forms, and of being affected by them as by 
the ideas which they incorporate. 

Such are the chief general evidences which 
may establish the antecedent probability of 
the doctrine of symbols in the human form, 
even before entering upon the observation of 
particular facts, or the discovery, of any 
rules for their interpretation. These rules 
ef study and interpretation must next be ex- 
plained ; and they form the chief grounds on 
which Carus builds his system, and by 
which, connecting it with other parts of 
modern science, and especially with physiol- 
ogy, he claims for it a superiority over any 
previous scheme of physiognomy. 

The first and best series of symbols are 
such as may be collected from those gener- 
alities of form which are characteristic of 
large groups of individuals, and are asso- 
ciated in them with equally ‘characteristic 
generalities of mind. 

Amid all the diversities that may be ob- 
served in each of the sexes, certain peculiar- 
ities of form and feature are so characteris- 
tic of the man, that we naturally call them 
masculine ; while we call other shapes of the 
same parts feminine, because they are as 
characteristic of the woman. The lower 
stature, the smaller head, the narrower 
shoulders, the rounder throat and limbs, the 
smaller, plumper features, the smaller hands 
and feet, the softer texture of every part, 
the longer hair, and the less colored skin, 
are the chief peculiarities of the feminine 
form ; and they generally correspond with a 
more sensitive and feeble constitution, a 
predominance of the feelings and affections 
over the intellect and the will, a quick per- 
ception with comparatively small power of 
reasoning, a singular readiness to be im- 
pressed, and a proneness to concentrated 
attachment. Seeing, then, that these char- 

acteristics of form and of mind are generally 
80 found together, that no reasonable person 
doubts as to what is manly and what is wo- 
manly, in either form or mind, we may re- 
gard what we see in the one as the symbol of 
what we cannot see in the other. Then, in 
the same proportion as the forms, in any 
person, whether man or woman, tend to- 
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wards that which is perfectly characteristic of 
the one or other sex, so do they indicate that, 
in the mind of that person, the characteris- 
tics of tlie same sex predominate. Feminine 
features in a man, and masculine features in 
a woman, always reveal a corresponding 
misplaced cast of mind. The commoneg 
observation would prove this, in general ; 
but the rule is applicable in more instances 
than at first appear, and, as an example of 
correspondences between form and mind, is 
incontrovertible. 

A similar rule holds for the interpretation 

of child-like features in adults. The little 
features, the large head free from undula- 
tions of surface, and with a smooth round 
forehead, the thick and plump short-fin- 
gered hand—in a word, the imperfectly- 
developed forms, elemental and as yet unde- 
termined, which are normal in the child, 
and symbolize its elemental and undeveloped 
mind, will, in the adult, declare a child-like 
character. 
. In like manner, the evident coincidence 
between national features and national 
mental characteristics presents’ us with a 
large series of symbolical forms admitting of 
rational interpretation. The more the fea- 
tures of an European, for example, tend to- 
wards those that are typical of any other 
race, the more will the mind be deflected 
from the European standard to that of the 
race whose features are imitated. 

Let it be observed now, that, with few ex- 
ceptions, we are unable to assign any but a 
symbolical meaning to all these differences 
of form, for example, we are wholly unaware 
of any purpose (unless it be that of symbol- 
izing) for which women’s features should be 
generally smaller than those of men, their 
hands plumper and more sensitive, their 
feet more slender, their hair longer, or their 
noses shorter. We know why. children must: 
be small; but we know no good reason, in 
the economy of their own existence, why 
their hands and feet, and (after the first few 
years) their heads, and eyes, and noses 
should not, in their smallness, have the adult 
shapes. As little can we say what special 
use the negro finds in the thickness of his 
lips, the length of his forearms, the flatness 
of his feet, or the prominence of his jaws. 
In short, for all the multiform peculiarities 
of shape that mark the distinctions of race 
and nation, of sex and age, there are very 
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few to which we can assign any similar 
peculiarity of purpose. Can it be then 
that, in the midst of nature's all-pervading 
purpose, these things are purposeless and 
unmeaning ?— or are their purpose and 
meaning revealed when the mind is revealed 
through them ? 

A second series of symbols is obtained by 
extending {his line of study to the correspon- 
dences between forms and minds in the 
lower animals—on the principle that an 
unusual likeness between the features of any 
pereon and those of some lower animal will 
indicate a corresponding likeness of their 
minds. This was the main foundation of 
Aristotle’s Physiognomy ; and Porta adopted 
it as fully, though with someWhat better 
discrimination. It is popularly recognized, 
both in many soubriquets, and in the general 
judgment of men’s characters by their ap- 
pearances. And it may seem to have a 
foundation in reason. For if, as Oken ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ Man is the sum-total of all ani- 
mals, as well in regard of his form as of his 
mental powers ;’’ and if, in many of the 
instances in which his form falls short of its 
ideal perfection, it seems to rest in or near 
some state which is, normally, characteristic 
of a lower animal, it cannot be strange if 
the mind be arrested in a. corresponding 
state ; rather we might expect that the idea 
imperfectly elaborated would be expressed 
in a similar and corresponding shortness 
of perfection in both mind and body. 

Other symbols are derived, by Carus, from 
supposed analogies of human forms with 
objects in the inorganic world. Thus he 
interprets the flat or perfectly smooth surface 
of any part of the sk~ll by its likeness to 
what is inorganic, dead, and empty; and 
the undulating surface of a‘similar part by 
its likeness to that in which there is move- 
ment, signalizing the activity of vital move- 
ment in the parts beneath the surface. The 
symbols hence derived may form a third 
group, together with those which are indi- 
cated by the modes of growth ‘of certain 
parts. For example, the broad forehéad is 
generally associated with a comprehensive 
and analytic power of the intellect; and the 
narrower high forehead with a habit of con- 
centration of the intellectual powers. + It 
may be just to explain this symbolism by the 
statement that the formative power has been 
exercised in the brain, in the one case, with 
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an analytic divergent tendency, and in the 
other with a synthetic-concentrative energy, 
corresponding with the several characters of 
the minds. vEviS th 

A fourth series of symbols may be collected 
from the likenesses of the natural and 
constant features in some persons to those 
expressions which, more commonly, disclose 


the transient or habitual states of minds. 


These transient expressions, to whose import, 
as symbols universally acknowledged, we 
have before referred, and by which the 
natural pantomime of life is carried on, 
indicate, in their ordinary occurrence, only 
the present or passing state of the mind: 
they tell what the mind is; but, by frequent 
repetition, the marks of any of them may 
become fixed in the features, and now they 
indicate the acquired character — the second 
or habitual nature of the mind ; they tell 
now what the mind has become. But both 
the transient and the habitual expressions 
must be distinguished from those symbols 
which, though like them and interpreted by 
them, are inborn; or which, as the features 
are gradually formed, become more marked, 
even though the dispositions which they 
commonly symbolize may be resisted, or, by 
education, quite suppressed. For these 
natural permanent expressions are among 
the symbols which tell not what the mind ‘is 
or has become, but what it was, or might 
have been, or always has been. That the 
native propensities, as indicated by the ap- 
pearance, are often subdued, is a matter of 
common remark. ‘+I have seen,” says 
Addison, ‘‘ many an amiable piece of de- 
formity ; and have observed a certain cheer- 
fulness in as bad a system of features as ever 
was clapped together, which has appeared 
more lovely than all the blooming charms of 
an insolent beauty. There isa double praise 
due to virtue when it is lodged in a budy 
that seems to have been prepared for the 
reception of vice; in many such cases the 
soul and body do not seem to be fellows.” 
And he proceeds to relate the story of the 


physiognomist pronouncing Socrates to bea, 


lewd fellow, to the ridicule of his followers, 
when the philosopher confessed that he was 
by nature addicted to the very vices which 
had been specified, and had only conquered 
them by the most vigorous efforts. 

Thus, then, four series of symbols are 
derived from different sources. We must 
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add now some brief general rules respecting 
the meanings and relative values of the 
symbuls in different parts. 

Each part symbolizes, chiefly and prima- 
rily, that power or faculty of the mind with 
which, in its office in the economy. it is most 
nearly associated, e. g. the forehead, the 
intellect; the hind-head, the will. 

The symbols of different parts have 
generally different degrees of value, ac- 
cording as their official connection (if we 
may 80 nawe it) with the mind is more or 
less intimate. In the first rank is the brain, 
represented hy the skull; then the organs 
of the higher senses, each of which symbol- 
izes chiefly that mental power with whose 
portion of the brain it is most nearly 
associated ; as the nose, the intellect; the 
eye, the feelings: then, in a next rank, are 
the hand and foot, and soon. Additional 
symbolic value belongs to those parts in tke 
form or size of which the chief specific 
characters of man reside: hence an ad- 
ditional value is given to the size of the 
head, to the nose, the hand, and the foot. 

The gradation of symbolic values is not 
the result of successive dependencies of the 
lower, or more remotely mental, on the 
higher organs. Each part, of whatever 
grade, is formed according to a common 
design ; in each the same idea should be em- 
bodied. Hence there is generally a manifest 
wutual fitness among all the parts of each 
body ; but the defect of one part, or its de- 
flection from the common design, does not 
necessarily implicate another. 

The mutual fitness and correspondence of 
all the parts of the body is often such, that 
the character symbolized by all may be 
clearly discerned in any one, especially in 
any one of thoge that have the highest 
symbolic value: hence the success of such 
essays as those of D’Arpentigny on the Hand, 
and of the author of ‘* Notes on Noses,”’ 
and others who have studied the symbols of 
character in ‘one part exclusively. But such 
special studies are unsafe. Excepting. 
perhaps, certain forms of the head, there is 
probably no form of any part, the import of 
which may not be outweighed by the indi- 
cations of other parts concurring against it ; 
and the chief difficulty in physiognomic 


; practice is to form a just estimate of 
) character by rightly balancing the indica- 
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tions of the several features when they are, 
or seem to be, at.variance. 

For every part there is-a standard, whether. 
of size or peculiarity of shape, beyond which 
if it extend, it turns to an unmeaning, or-an 
ill-meaning, caricature. A very large bowed- 
out forehead, for example, is mure likely tg 
belong to an idiot than toa man of sense’; 
an excessive Roman nose, especially in a 
woman, becomes an unmeaning hyperbole. 

Generally, those parts of man are least 
likely to be fallacious in their indications 
which earliest attain or approximate to their 
perfect size and shape, and whose develop- 
ment is therefore least exposed to the dis- 
turbing influences of the outer world. Su 
are the brain, eye, and ear. The liability 
to fallacy increases in the same measure as 
the organs or modes of action are,alterable 
after early life, and especially when they 
are alterable at will. Hence the compara- 
tive uncertainty of the gaits of men, of their 
voices, and manner of speech. Naturally, 
the significance of these symbols would be 
clear and strong, and, in many men, nothing 
can obliterate or veil it; but many can de- 
ceive in these particulars, or can be educated 
out of them,or can change them for fash- 
ion’s sake, or for any other motive; and 
thus they become uncertain indications of 
character, unless we can tell whether they 
are natural or assumed. Still less reliable 
are the symbolisms of dress and handwrit- 
ing, on which some would rely. They are 
not unmeaning; but, as they may be as- . 
sumed under any other guidance than that 
of nature, so may they indicate anything but 
the truth. 

By the observance and extension of rules 
such as these, the ‘* Symbolies of the Human 
Form ’’ may be studied asa science ; but it 
mus@not be forgotten that there is an art, 
also, in the study, and that as yet the art of 
common Physiognomy is much in advance 
of the science of Symbolics. Independent of 
all rules of science, most persons may gener- 
ally rely on their natural perception of the 
fitness and correspondenee between certain 
forms and certain characters of mind. Be- — 
ginning with the interpretation of well- 
marked features, they may, by study, but 
still without scientific rules, proceed to the 
understanding of the finer differences of 
men, and may become good symboliste. ‘To 
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many, indeed, it may seem vague and irra- 
tional to speak of such a power of discerning 
minds through the shapes of matter as it 
were by instinct ; but the ordinary exercise 
of the physiognomical art is inexplicable 
without the assumption of such a power, and 
some of the best practical physiognomists 
liave largely relied upon it. Among these 
was Lavater. He was evidently guided in 
his estimates of character by a rapid intui- 
tion, by a kind of sentimental perception, 
much more than by careful observation, 
measurement, and comparison. He felt, 
rather than studied, in physiognomy ; and 
his assurance of its truths was a hearty un- 
intelligent conviction. Doubtless, however, 
different persons differ widely in the degrees 
in which they possess this perceptive power, 
‘and, prohably, some are wholly devoid of it. 
Being without it themselves, they deny its 
existence in others; but it wonld be as fair 
to deny that there is an art and even a science 
of music, because to many the fitness of mu- 
sical notes to express ideas and passions is 
an unintelligible mystery. If one person 
ean discern the mind in the form of the 
body, his capacity is of more weight in 
favor of physiognomy than the-incapacity of 
many is against it. 

In the study of all the symbols in the hu- 
man form it is necessary to assume a certain 
standard of stature, weight, color, and other 
properties, by comparison with which those 
- of each individual form may be estimated. 
. What the true standard is we do not know ; 
but it is probably sufficient for practice, to 
assume the average or mean stature and other 
properties of large masses of persons, as the 
standard with which the individuals of the 
game race may be compared. Again, what- 
ever be the stature of the body, we have to 
assume a certain law of proportion among 
its parts ; that proportion which in a human 
body‘of the standard size would constitute 
the ideal-perfect human form. But, again, 
we are in doubt ; for the true law of propor- 
tions, earnestly as it has been sought by both 
anatomists and artists, is probably not yet 
discovered. The essay of Carus to ascertain 
it must, however, be mentioned, both for 
the sake of future reference to his results, 
and because, though he may not have dis- 
covered the law, he has invented a useful 
rule for comparative measurements. He has 
looked for the law in the dimensions of the 





spine or vertebral column ; and here proba- 
bly it should be found; for this is the first- 


formed structure of the fixed, shape-deter- . 


mining framework of our bodies; and all 
the parts of the framework that are devel- 
oped after it, manifold as their varieties may 
appear, are yet fitted to it in an harmonious 
plan. In the spine, therefore, should be the 
unit of measurement; the {‘ organic mo- 
dule: ’’ the dimension, in simple fractions 


or in multiples of which those of all the. 


members of the body may be expressed. 
Carus assumes that the true unit or module 
is one-third of the length of the movable part 
of the spine; that is, one-third of the dis- 
tance betweon the base of the skull and the 
top of the sacrum. The choice is certainly 
arbitrary ; the grounds by which he justifies 
it are fanciful; but it supplies us with a 
convenient unit of measurement, and one to 
which the dimensions of many important 
parts are closely and very simply adjusted.* 

In entering: now on a very brief description 
of particular symbols it may be necessary to 
observe that, generally, only certain typical 
forms, whose meaning seems well marked, 
can be described ; and that just as very few 
persons are of exactly the average size or 
weight, so there are very few in whom any 
part has exactly the. form described as the 
type. In studying each person, therefore, 


- * We subjoin some of the chief measurements, 
copied from Carus. A much fuller table of them 
is given in his “ Proportionslehre.”’ 
Modules. 
Long diameter ofthe head . . . 1 
Height of the head without the lower jaw- 
Greatest circumference of the head 
Arch of the lower jaw, from angle to angle 
Trunk (moveable part of the spine) 
“ in front, from the top of sternum 
Length of the sternum eer 
Each half of the breadth of the shoulders, 
along the collar-bone “ 
Length of the shoulder-blade ‘ 
Length of the arm (including the upper 
arm,-1 4-6; fore arm, 1 2-6; hand. 1) 
Lengthofthethigh . . . . 
Length of the tibia \ae ee 
Length of the back of the foot .  . 
Length of the flat foot ‘fn ee 
Length of the whole stature arpdas 


These measurements would represent the propor- 
tions (according to Carus) of the true mean human 
form — of “a form thoroughly correct and beauti- 
ful, but so abstract that it excludes even those 
characters of stature and dimensions which are 
severally proper to the sexes.” When the in- 
dividual ssodale cannot be ascertained, it may be 
reckoned at just less than 7 inches: an estimate 
which will seldom be very wrong, because stature 
depends so much more on the length of the lower 
limbs than on that of the spine. 
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estimates must be made, first, of the meaning 
of each part by its approximation to one or 
more typical forms; and, secondly, of the 
sum-total of these meanings, if they accord, 
or of the balance among them, if they differ. 

We will speak, first, of the symbols in the 
stature of the whole body, and then of those 
ineach part. It will be understood that all 
merely transient or acquired expressions are 
excluded. 

In stature, the extremes of both largeness 
and smallness are always associated with 
defective mental power. Not an instance, 
we believe, is yet known of either a giant or 
a dwarf being distinguished for capacity of 
mind. Moreover, in both alike, the weight 
to be given to any bad feature, or erroneous 
proportion, is more intense than in a person 
nearer to the average size. It is the same 
with the extremes of size which are measur- 
able in circumference rather than in length. 
The Lamberts and the living skeletons of the 
human race are alike persons of poor in- 
tellect. 

Within these extremes, the symbols of the 
mind discoverable in the stature are much 
more conditional. They are different ac- 


cording as the peculiarity of stature is 
natural or acquired. In the former case, we 
may apply the rule of interpretation derived 
from the correspondences of mind and body 


in the two sexes. Excess above the mean 
stature may lead one to expect a propor- 
tionate manliness of character; the falling 
short of it will often indicate the feminine 
mind. Especially, this symbolism of great 
stature is well exemplified among women. 
The cool strong will, energy for self-service, 
choleric temperament, dominant intellect, 
and large grasp of mind are rarely found in 
women without a correspondent manliness 
of stature, and a strongly-built frame, large- 
boned and sinewy. And, in contrast with 
these, the majority of little men are so far 
effeminate that they are guided by their feel- 
ings more than by their intellects ; they pass 
in the world as warm-hearted, or hot-headed, 
impulsive men; their hearts, as Aristotle 
Says, are very near their brains; their most 
prominent mental feature may be courage, 
or self-conceit, or devotion to a single object, 
ora hasty temper; but they are much less 
often than men of average height eminent 
for intellect or an iron will. Thére are, 
however, numerous remarkable exceptions 
DCLIII. LIVING AGE. VOL. xv. 36 





to this rule—as, for instance, Aristotle 
himself and Napoleon ; and Lord Clarendon, 
after mentioning that Chillingworth ‘ was 
of little stature,’’ adds, ‘“‘ that it was an 
age in which many great and wonderful men 
were of that size.”’ 

Among the acquired, but not extreme, 
deviations from the mean size and weight, 
both corpulency and leanness are symbols 
capable of interpretation ; yet, like varieties 
of stature, they will indicate only the most 
general outlines of character, and even these 
only conditionally on the proportions and 
forms of the several parts. Corpulency, 
though it may be associated with a great va- 
riety of understandings, is rarely found with 
intellectual activity, with a fervent disposi- 
tion, or an earnest, energetic will. It most 
commonly indicates quietude and slowness of 
mind ; a mind which may be very genial, and 
gentle, and good-humored, as being sluggish 
alike in passion and in action, but which will 
never be self-wasting in intellectual pro- 
duction or in deep contemplation. This is, 
especially, the case among women,in whom, 
‘at a certain age,’’ corpulency is much 
more apt to occur than it is in men, and in 
whom, particularly in that event, the mind, 
if not naturally well endowed and fully 
oceupied, is‘apt to fall into apathy, and a 
sort of quiet submission to the senses, de- 
generating with the body, the increase of 
which is a measure of its failing energy. In 
men, with stronger will, the phlegmatic 
temperament, in which corpulency is most 
apt to occur, more often passes into a certain 
coarseness and Boeotianism of character ; or 
the good-humor which is so often found with 
fatness, may, with a manly intellectual 
power and acuteness, be accompanied with 
the most pointed wit. 

“Tf,” says Carus, “in corpulency the 
symbol be seen of a certain dullness, inac- 
tivity, slowness, and in a word, corporeality, 
so is there in leanness, as such, rather ‘the 
symbol of a certain lightness, activity, 
rapidity, and mental power.” 

But this leanness must be of the right. 
kind. For there is an extreme leanness in. 
which, though it be not from disease, even 
the higher organs appear to degenerate and 
waste. Such is the leapness of want or of 
avarice ; the leanness of starvation, whether 
miserable or miserly. The types of these 
two kinds of leanness are well marked, and 
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in strong contrast. In the mental leanness, 
the body is commonly slim and elastic, and 
the slender limbs all wear the expression of 
clear refined perception, and of quick and 
apt response; with a sensitive or cerebral 
constitution, and a psychical or sanguine 
temperament, the whole body has a psychi- 
cal expression. But in the miserable lean- 
ness there is a repulsive aspect: the eyes 
are hollow, the skin dry and deep-wrinkled, 
the nails and hair are withered. The minds 
which are thus symbolized are as different 
as thebodies : the one sort of leanness, in a 
well-proportioned body, indicates talent, or, 
more rarely, genius; and, especially, deli- 
eacy of feeling, refined intellectual power, 
and a mobile but energetic will; the other 
tells, at the best, of an ordinary mind, or of 
one degraded. 

The symbolics of the Hzap are to be 
studied in the proportion which its total size 
bears to the rest of the body, and in the 
several proportions and forms of each of its 
three chief divisions. The nature and 


meaning of these divisions may need some 
previous explanation. 

The brain consists of three chief parts, 
which are severally the organs of the three 


chief manifestations of the mind, namely, 
the intelligence, the feelings, and the pro- 
pensities. We do not stop to discuss the 
questions that might justly be raised about 
this statement, for the diversity of opinion 
on the matter is not sufficient, among phy- 
siologists, to affect Carus’ application of his 
own view to symbolics, with which alone we 
are now concerned. The three divisions of 
the brain are—1, the cerebral hemispheres, 
the great masses of nervous substance which 
nearly fill the skull; 2, the encephalic 
ganglia, which lie beneath and are covered 
inby the hemispheres; and 3, the cerebel- 
lum which lies in the hinder and lower part 
of the cavity of the skull. In their first 
formation, these parts are much more dis- 
tinet-and more nearly alike than they are in 
later life. In the embryo, their rudiments 
are a series of three vesicles, of nearly equal 
size and seeming import, and it is only with 
advancing development that the increase of 
the anterior vesicle, as it forms the cerebral 
hemispheres, so far exceeds that of the other 
vesicles that it overwhelms them by its ex- 
tension backward. But, however unequal 





in size they thus become, the probabilities 
of physiology justify the belief that the three 
primordial structures of the brain retain 
through life their difference of office, and the 
equal significance, which their near equality 
at the outset appeared to indicate. 


In close relation with these divisions of 


the brain are three divisions or segments of 
the skull, three cranial vertebrae, i. e. three 
bones, or groups of bones, which, not only 
in development and plan, but in their office 
of incasing the brain, correspond with the 
several segments er vertebra of the spine 
which incase the spinal marrow. In the 
fully-formed skull, indeed, the relations of 
its several vertebrae to their proper portions 
of the brain are disturbed, and the whole of 
their upper vaulted parts appears planned 
only to fit and incase the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. But, in the embryo state, the dis- 
tinctness and correspondence of the three 
cranial vertebra and the three divisions of 
the brain are evident ; and as, in their first 
construction, they thus correspond and an- 
swer to each other, not because either deter- 
mines the formation of the other, but be- 
cause both are formed on one design, 80, 
through life, each vertebra in its size and 
form represents its proper division of the 
brain, and symbolizes the mental power of 
which that division of the brain is the in- 
strument. Through life, therefore, the fore- 
head, the mid-head, and the hind-head— 
i. e. the vaulted parts of the three cranial 
vertebrae — severally answer to, and reveal 
the conditions of, the fore-brain or cerebral 
hemispheres, the mid-brain or encephalic 
ganglia, and the hind-brain or cerebellum ; 
and, through these correspondences with the 
brain, they severally symbolize the conditions 
of the intelligence, the feelings, and the pro- 
pensities, or, in other words, of theknowing, 
the feeling, and the willing, faculties. 
Moreover, the nerves of the higher senses 
— of smell, sight, and hearing — are sever- 
ally connected with these three chief divi- 
sions of the brain, appearing to issue from 
them, and passing beyond the cavity of the 
skull at or near the places of meeting of the 
corresponding vertebrae. The organs of sense 
receiving these nerves thus, also, become 
symbols of the mental powers associated 
with the corresponding parts of the brain ; 
the nose symbolizing chiefly the intelligence ; 
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the eye, the feelings; the ear, chiefly, the 
propensities. 

Now, as already stated, the whole skull, 
and each of its divisions, are symbolical 
both in its size and shape,* and the symbols 
. of the head have every claim to be reckoned 
in the first rank; for, as representing the 
brain, the head is, of all tangible parts, the 
nearest in relation to the mind; its early 
development and early attainment of almost 
its full size make it, less than other parts, 
alterable by external influences; it is un- 
alterable by the will or any ordinary 
customs ; and it is, of all parts, the most 
eminently human, because, among all the 
material’ distinctions between man and 
brutes, none is so great as the predominance 
of the apparatus for his mental life over that 
for his mere corporeal life. 

In estimating the significance of skulls 
(or, during life, of heads minus the faces, 
but including the foreheads) we may omit 
all consideration of those enormous skulls 
which are enlarged by disease ; as well as of 
those very diminutive heads which are found 
in Aztec and other idiots. So far as we yet 
know, these enormities produced by disease 
do not either elucidate or interfere with the 
meaning of the healthy skull. 

The judgment to be formed from the size 
alone of a head can be only very general : 
in all but its main points it must be con- 
ditional on the proportions of the chief 

* The following are the average measurements 
of the three cranial vertebra, according to Carus. 
They are generally confirmed by those of Huschke 
(Schiidel Hirn, und Seele, folio, Jena, 1854), which, 


however, though much more complete, can scarcely 
be used for comparison with living heads: 
Inches. 
Frontal, or forehead — 

Length (chord) of the arch, from the 
junction with the nasal to that with the 
parietal bones ai er ee 

Height, from the orifice of the ear to the 
frontal eminence . ° : . 

Breadth, from one frontal eminence to the 
other ae” ae ee ee 

Parietal, or mid-head — 

Length, from junction with frontal to that 
with the odvipital bone .' 6. OS 

Height, from the orifice of the ear to the 
topof thehead . 

Breadth, from one 
the other . 

Occipital, or hind-head — 

Length, from the apex of its angle to the 
hinder margin of the foramen magnum 8 1-2 

Height, from the orifice of the ear to the 
apex of the same angle 

Breadth, just above and 
toid processes . 


4 2-3 
5 1-4 


parietal eminence to 


6 1-8 


. ° 41-12 
behind the mas- 
 « « Shs 
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divisions of the head, and on the form of 
each of them. In general it may be held, 
that a large head, i. e. one which evidently 
exceeds the average of twenty-one inches, or 
three modules, in circumference, will indi- 
cate a masculine mind, a cerebral, plethoric, 
and choleric constitution; an energetic, 
psychical, and sometimes melancholic tem- 
perament; while a small head will, as _ 
usually, indicate a feminine mind, a sen- 
suous, feeble, and lymphatic constitution ; a 
sanguine, elemental, and sometimes a phleg-. 
matic temperament. In heads of similar 
construction the larger will generally mark 
the more powerful mind ; and, among dif- 
fefent races of men, the larger-headed are 
those with the greatest mental superiority. 
But to enable us to form a more precise 
judgment, the proportions of the parts of 
each head must be examined. 

In all cases, the degree in which either of 
the three main divisions of the head pre- 
ponderates over the other two will mark the 
chief force and prevailing tendency of the 
mind. A well-formed large head, in which, 
with a general good proportion of all its 
parts, there is some predominance of the 
forehead, is always symbolical of great 
mental power, and particularly of great 
intellectual power. Even genius is often 
disclosed by such a head; especially the 
scientific genius, which manifests itself in 
the apprehension and mastery of a great 
abundance of ideas. Such must have been 
the head of Aristotle. 

When in a large head there is a more 
than usually dominant development, and a 
full and high arch, of the mid-region, we 
have a sure symbol of a mind in which the 
feelings predominate over the other faculties. 
Such are the heads of fervent men, who 
devote themselves with earnest zeal to art or 
to religion, the men of warm heart and of 


- deep feeling. 


And, again, the large head, in which the 
strength and chief mass are in the hinder 


-8| region, marks the character which is dis- 
_,| tinguished by work and practical ability. 


These are the heads in which the mental 
strength of the mass of a people shows 
itself; the heads of a race, not of philoso- 
phers, nor of poets, nor of men of high in- 
tellectual or moral power, but of men with 
strong and earnest will, rough and elemental, 
and from whom, in future generations, we 
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may be sure will spring persons whose names 
will become historic. 

The large forehead which is especially 
broad, indicates, if it be well modelled, a 
capacious, wide-expanding intellect, capable 
not only of holding crowds of ideas, but of 
apprehending each of them clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and of retaining them in strong, 
sure memory. The large high forehead, on 
the other hand, represents the power of the 
mind in following out one and the same 
train of ideas. Napoleon I. had one of the 
most remarkable large foreheads of this kind. 
The notion of the correspondence between 
the size and development of the forehead 
and the powers of the mind is so universadly 
recognized, and seems to be proved by such 
an infinity of examples, that there can be no 
doubt that it has its basis in truth. 

The high-raised mid-region of a large 
head symbolizes ardent feelings that are apt 
to be concentrated on one object, and com- 
monly on a supersensuous one; feelings 
prone to superstition or to fanaticism. A 
broad mid-region in a large head discloses 
rather those warm feelings that direct them- 
selves with all their force to definite reali- 
ties. 

Again, when the head is large, a prepon- 
derance of its hinder part in height, rather 
than in width, indicates concentration of 
action and strength of will for some one 
fixed purpose; while a preponderance in 
width, rather than in height, marks the 
strength of will excited by external things 
— the strength of propensity rather than of 
intellectual fixedness of purpose. 

These last rules are illustrated particu- 
larly by that form of head which, according 
to Carus, is especially frequent in Britain, 
and the merit of which is proverbial — the 
large, long head, with both forehead and 
hind-head remarkably elevated, indicating 
intelligence and practical ability, while the 
feelings are subordinate. 

A large head, then, on the whole, augurs 
well for the mind that it belongs to ; but, to 
make it certainly significant of good, many 
conditions must be fulfilled. There are just 
as many, on the other hand, by which heads 
that are,.within certain limits, below the 
avarage of size may vindicate for themselves 
something better than that ‘‘ small esteem 
for small heads ”’ entertained, by the older 
physiognomists, as well as by many of later 





date. Form, it must be always remembered, 
is symbolical as well as size ; and excellence 
of form may compensate for some defect of 
size, though no size can compensate for error 
of form, or for that egg-like smoothness 
which, in comparison with the undulations 


of the well-made head, may be called the ab- 


solute negation of form. If proportionate 
largeness of head, without regard to shape, 
were always characteristic of mental power, 
the child’s mind should have more power 
than the adult’s. 

In the interpretation of small heads those 
rules hold good which have just been stated 
respecting the several imports of the three 
chief parts of the head. It speaks as well 
for these as for the large heads when the 
chief development is in the forehead. If the 
large heads thus well formed are often sym- 
bolical of genius, the small ones are as often 
symbolical of talent. A frontal development 
always gives a small head superiority over a 
large one in which the forehead is defective. 
Women with heads thus formed have ascen- 
dency over men, notwithstanding their natu- 
rally smaller brains; and among both men 
and women, very considerable minds have 
been often found acting in small heads with 
dominant frontal regions. Raphael, Charles 
XII., and Frederick the Great are instances. 

On the other hand, heads that are alto- 
gether small, and have the forchead even 
less developed than the other regions, are 
most commonly found in those who, for 
want of the restraining and guiding powers 
of the understanding and the reason, are 
moved by every breath of wind, and are apt 
to give way to immoderate excitements of 
feeling, or to desires of every kind. “A 
great part of the misery of society issues 
from these heads,’’ says Carus. They who 
have them are not, indeed, to be regarded as 
positively bad, or naturally prone to crime, 
still less to any special crime ; for, in favor- 
able conditions of life, with good training, 
and removed from great temptations, they 
may live very harmlessly, and be, in some 
measure, useful members of society; but 
they are not to be expected to rise above 


this: and, if they lack these advantages of, 
life, they will be cither insignificant or ~ 


worse. 

The foregoing symbols in the head —the 
capital symbols, as they may be well called 
—aresuch as can be measured and expressed 
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in numbers. Others, less general and not 
less clear, are to be found in forms of the 
surface which can be better measured by the 
expert eye and touch. 

Those forms may be excluded from our 

study which are due to disease or to artifice. 
Among the natural diversities of form, the 
chief symbols are in the contrasts between 
smoothness and variety of surface in the sev- 
eral parts of the skull. The general signifi- 
cance of smooth and level surfaces as imply- 
ing emptiness and dultness, and of undulat- 
ing surfaces as symbolical of active life 
beneath them, has been already referred to. 
In the head the natural inequalities of sur- 
face are forms produced only in its later 
development, concurrently with the develop- 
ment of mental power. Smoothness and sim- 
plicity are natural in the child’s head, and 
in it are beautiful and may be hopeful ; they 
are consistent with mere prettiness in wo- 
man; but, as symbols of the adult mind, 
they indicate, at the best, one that is child- 
like and feebly developed. 
. When the surface of the skull is not thus 
smooth, we must distinguish between ine- 
qualities which are angular and abrupt and 
those which are curved or undulating. If 
we compare a well-formed human skull with 
that of any brute, the contrast is scarcely 
greater between their respective sizes than it 
is between the succession of smooth surfaces 
and abrupt projections in the latter, and of 
alternating gentle curves rising and falling in 
the former. Ifthe human skull hasany abrupt 
projections at all, they are almost always at 
its hinder part, where the least noble parts 
of the human mind are symbolized. And, 
generally, the more the human skull ap- 
proaches the features of the brutal in angu- 
larity of surface, the more does it indicate a 
degradation of the mind. 

The varieties of surface should be studied, 
like the dimensions of the head in each of 
its three chief vertebral divisions. 

In the forehead, where the varieties of 
surface are most numerous and most signifi- 
cant, five principally different symbols are 
to be traced. 


Certain foreheads are smooth, featureless, 
With one uniform arched surface from the 


orbits upwards. Such a shapo always 
augurs badly for the intellect; but pecu- 
liarly it does so when the forehead becomes 
narrower as it ascends. They who present 
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foreheads of this last shape may be only 
feeble-minded, vacant, ‘‘ empty-headed ;1’’ 
they may be only child-like in intellectual 
simplicity ; but many of them have too little 
of the higher mental force to control their 
lower passions, and the shape is, therefore, 
frequent among criminals. It is no better 
augury when a forehead, of whatever size, 
is all flat— ‘* complete perpendicularity 
from the hair to the eyebrows is,’’ as Lava- 
ter says, ‘‘the sign of a total want.of un- 
derstanding.’”” Nor is it better when the 
forehead is bowed with one strong arch over- 
hanging the face: ‘‘Such foreheads,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ belong to feeble and cbntracted 
minds, and which will never attain to 
maturity.”’ 

Secondly, there are foreheads in which 
the chief elevations of the undulating sur- 
face are on the median line — most marked, 
therefore, in the very profile. These eleva- 
tions decidedly exalt the expression of objec- 
tive force of intellect in a forehead whose 
general dimensions are good, and provided 
the hollows between the elevations be not 
too deep (for all such deep hollows bear the 
impress of feebleness, symbolizing vacuity 
within). It is of the weH-formed foreheads 
of this kind that Lavater says, ‘‘ Always 
consider as the sign of a clear and sound 
understanding and of a good complexion, 
every forehead which presents in profile two 
proportioned arches, of which the lower ad- 
vances.’? Such arches are the symbols of 
acuteness of observation, of thoughtfulness, 
and the habit of reflection. They are gen- 
erally developed late, and are especially 
masculine forms. The child’s forehead, in 
one of its most beautiful shapes, has a single 
prominent arch, rising up its middle line, 
and reaching onwards to the mid-region of 
the head. Such an arch, in the adult, un- 
varied by alternate curves, and extending to 
the region of the feelings, will indicate a 
child-like mind, kind-hearted, trusting, 
and amiable; it may be often seen in gentle 
and benevolent people, especially women. 

A third variety of foreheads includes 
those in whose undulating surfaces there 
are two chief lateral elevations, two 
well-marked frontal prominences. These 
strengthen that expression of analytic power 
already assigned to the broad expanded 
foreheads ; they symbolize the sharply dis- 
criminating, analyzing intellect. They are 
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much more frequently well marked in the 
male than in the female head—as indeed 
areall the strongly marked undulating forms 
of the forehead —a fact which may seem 
to accord with an ungallant sentence of 
Lavater, that he does ‘‘ not love to employ 
this term,’’ that of a thinker, ‘‘ when speak- 
ing of the femalesex. The most rational wo- 
menare little, ifat all, capable of thinking.” 

In a fourth variety of foreheads the chief 
elevations of surface encompass the upper 
borders of the orbits. These elevations 
correspond with the prominent orbital mar- 
gins of the keen-eyed animals and birds ; 
they indicate the degree of development of 
the sense of sight, and the corresponding 
psychical character. They are frequent in 
the clear-sighted observers of nature; in 
good painters from the life ; in those gener- 
ally whose organization is especially fitted 
for occupation in the world of light. The 
deep-set eyes, overhung and guarded by the 
prominent brows, are as if that natural ex- 
pression were fixed with which, transiently, 
we knit the brows, and feel as if we drew 
back the eyes when we would see. clearly 
into anything; and in this likeness they 
properly symbolize the mind that, with nat- 
ural power and inclination, looks out into 
the visible world. Their opposite is in that 
less depth of orbits, and less dominance of 
the sense of sight, in which the eyes look 
large and prominent, gazing but not fixed, 
and like the eyes of one listening. In these, 
as Gall, in his first cranioscopic essay, 
rightly discerned, are the signs of verbal 
power, in so much as they are a mark of the 
miud naturally directed to the world of sound 
and speech. 

And, lastly, we see foreheads chiefly char- 
acterized by elevations at their sides, tending 
towards the ears. Some foreheads, of what- 
ever other shape or size, are, in their tem- 
poral regions, and just above them, nearly 
flat; others here swell out; and this prom- 
inence of the fore-brain towards the ear 
symbolizes a mind especially influenced by 
sound. It is strongly marked in the heads 
of Liszt, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven. 

In the mid-region of the head, varieties 
of modelling rather add to or detract from 
the significance of its various dimensions 
than serve in themselves to symbolize the 
mind. When beautiful modelling is added 
to large size and elevation of the top of the 
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head, one will seldom err in suspecting the 
existence of strong feelings, inclined, per- 
haps, to the poetic or fanatic. When the 
same part is low and narrow, or flat, it im- 
plies a cold, prosaic, passionless nature. 
When there are elevations at the sides of the 
mid-region of the head they corroborate the 
indication of large size as symbolical of 
feelings turned towards realities ; and at the 
same time, as they tend more or less towards 
the ear, they symbolize timidity and caution : 
— ‘‘ For the ear, as on the one hand it may 
be called the organ of profound understand- 
ing of the world ‘entering into man, 80 on 
the other hand is it evidently the organ of 
fear. The animals with sharpest hearing 
are the most timid, as the most keen-sighted 
are the boldest; and as the direction of the 
higher intelligence to the ear may lead to 
finer sense of music, so is it, on the contrary, 
clear that a strong determining of the region 
of the feelings through the ear is apt, with 
a general defective energy of the mind, to 
awaken fear and carefulness, and to lead 
a man to constant anxious foresight.”’— 
Carus ; Symbolik, p. 169. 

Thus it is that we find in cautious, timid 
people the mid-head strongly arched above 
the ears; while in the careless and light- 
hearted the same part is always small. 

Lastly, in the modelling of the hind-head, 
we may trace chiefly the symbols of the 
infinitely various power of the will in its two 
principal relations. The more raised the 
upper half of the arch of the occiput is, and 
the more prominently (if not too harshly) 
modelled, the more does it indicate force of 
the intelligent will. The-more the same 
characters are seen in the lower half of the 
arch, the clearer is the sign of organic or 
mere instinctive will, or of mere propensity. 
The soft, gentle roundness of a hind-head, 
if the size be good, always indicates a quiet 
energy of the intelligent will. If the size be 
defective, the same form marks feebleness of 
will. A hind-head with strong prominent 
angles as constantly signalizes hard and 
rough self-will.* 

* Unwilling to interrupt the foregoing summary 
of the cranioscopy of Carus, or to obscure it by 
another set of terms, we have not referred to the 
numerous instances in which, as he admits, his 
conclusions agree with those of Gall and _ his 
followers. The differences between them are 
seldom those of contradiction ; but the statements 


of Carus are always the more general, and, as 
phrenologists will think, the less satisfactory and 
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In studying the fixed forms of the head 
we, as it were, look through its coverings ; 
but these are themselves not unmeaning. 
The skin, especially that of the forehead, 
tells somewhat, by its various modes and 
depths of wrinkling, of the habit and chief 
occupation of the mind; and by the study 
of these the old art of metoposcopy ‘ had 
something in it.’’ But these, like other 
transient or habitual expressions, are not to 
be considered here ; the curious may find the 
best account of them in Lavater. 

There are less changing and less easily 
alterable symbols in the Hair. They are 
not, indeed, of the first rank in significance ; 
yet they are not inconsiderable, whether as 
corroborating’ by their conformity the augury 
of other parts, or weakening it by their 
contrariety. 

Indications of the hair-symbols may be 
traced in the general differences that it 
presents at different periods of life, and in 
the two sexes, and in the several races of 
men; and the apparently greater variety of 
the capacities and dispositions of men in the 
most civilized races may be represented by 
all the characters of the hair being so much 
more various among them than among the 
less civilized. 

In these numerous varieties, long, soft, 
and light hair, which is the more natural to 
women and children, will in a man betray a 
feminine or a childlike character ; and. dark 
coarse hair in a woman will reveal her hard 
and too masculine nature. In a man dark 
coarse hair symbolizes strength and firmness, 
in whatever direction may be indicated by 
the rest of his organization. Generally, the 
coarseness or the fineness of the hair is the 
signal of an analogous solidity or delicacy 


less complete; neither does he attempt to decipher, 
in particular forms of the head, more than a few of 
the special directions or inclinations of the mental 
pone, of which phrenology professes to have 
‘ound and measured the several organs in the 
brain. It is not our purpose to discuss the relative 
merits of. the two cranioscopies, or to try to de- 
termine with what degree of truth practised 
phrenologists can’ discern, in the form of the skull, 
minute differences of mental character. But, if the 
agree doctrine of symbolics of the human form 
€ true, it is evidently sufficient to explain what- 
ever truth or certainty there is in phrenological 
practice; and we might believe in the possibility 
of discerning characters with great accuracy in the 
shapes of heads, though holding, as we do, that the 
phrenological division of the cerebrum into the 
assumed “organs” is utterly inconsistent with 
physiology. 
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of mind. Brown and black hair.are chiefly 
seen in those of active character: red and 
blond hair are oftener associated with a 
certain passiveness (an observation certainly 
not made in Britain). Red hair (Lavater 
relates) characterizes a man singularly good 
or singularly bad ; and, he adds, ‘‘a striking 
contrast between the color of the hair and . 
the color of the eyebrows inspires me with 
distrust.”’ 

Natural loss of the hair in men often 
indicates a richly productive power of mind. 
Its abundance and persistence late in life 
betray poverty and inactivity of mind. 
‘‘ Long hair little brain,’’ says the Turkish 
proverb. Often, too, the manners of wear- 
ing and dressing the hair are significant of 
character ; but they cannot be generally or 
safely studied as symbols, because the 
modes of hair-dressing are swayed and 
generalized by fashion, instead of being 
guided by the instinctive art which would 
lead men to display the most prominent 
features of the individual character. 

It is chiefly in the symbols of the Face 
that we have to distinguish carefully the 
three groups already often mentioned : 
those, namely, which are transient, and 
imply only the present or passing state of 
the mind ; those which are habitual, or in- 
wrought by frequent repetition ; and those 
which are unchanging, inherent, and, in the 
fullest sense, natural. Of these three groups 
the last alone is to be here discussed. They 
are such as depend partly on the form of the 
skeleton of the face, partly on the form and 
qualities of its soft parts in repose. 

In general the upper half of the face has 
the symbols of the intellectual character 
and the feelings; the lower half, those of 
the propensities and the will. In general, 
too, as already explained, the nose is chiefly 
and primarily symbolical of varieties of 
intellect; the eyes, of varieties of disposi- 
tion; the mouth, of varieties of sensuous 
character. Moreover, the nose, as the head- 
piece of the organs of respiration, has a 
symbolism accordant with theirs, represent- 
ing by its size and fulness of form the 
activity, courage, and energy of life; and 
the primary symbolism of the mouth, 
especially of its lower part, is confirmed by 
its being the head-piece of the digestive 
organs. 

Of this mystic triad of features let us 
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take first the Nosr, and collect the interpre- 
tation of its symbols, not from Carus alone, 
but from the author of the ‘ Notes on 
Noses,’’ and from the older physiognomists. 
The agreement among them is, on the whole, 
very striking; and many of their observa- 
tions, though independently made, afford 
such mutual confirmation as can hardly be 
explained, except on the belief of their being 
true. 

A first division of noses includes all that 
are, in proportion to the face, too small, 7. e. 
all such as are decidedly less than one-third 
of the length of the face, or less long than 
the forehead is deep. The varieties of these 
are numerous in the snub, flat, retroussé, 
and upturned, or celestial noses. The 
natural types to which they are generally 
referable are either the little noses of children 
or the flat, broad noses of negroes ; and it is 
consistent with this that in men of civilized 
races all such noses indicate defective in- 
tellectual power ; and do so with a certainty 
of symbolism which nothing but excellence 
in the form of the head, as in the case of 
Socrates, can neutralize. They tell of an 
unfinished intellectual development; and 
the lower and flatter and more snub they 
are, the more certainly do they indicate 
feebleness and meanness of intellect, and of 
a mind in which bad temper more than good 
judgment will have sway. It is not quite 
so with women. In them the whole organ- 
ization, in its gradual development, diverges 
less than that of men does from the almost 
similar form which they both have in early 
childhood. The retention, therefore, of the 
little child-like nose implies no such grave 
defect in the woman’s mind. If her head 
be well formed, such a nose may express 
naivelc, or, perhaps, smartness of wit and 
dexterous intelligence. But even in women 
such noses need to be associated with good 
features. If they are not, they add much 
to the expression of insignificance or even of 
coarseness. 

The thicker and larger forms of snub nose 
in either sex commonly indicate the predom- 
inance of the material sensuous character ; 
and a turn-up nose with wide obvious 
nostrils is‘an open declaration (so far as a 
nose can make one) of an empty and inflated 
mind; of a mind in which there is but the 
spurious imitation of that strength and 
loftier pride which the wide nostrils in a 
well-formed nose might indicate. 





Large noses, in men, are generally good 
signs : especially, they add emphasis to the 
good indications of a well-formed head; 
but they must not be too fleshy or too lean. 
If they are long (yet short of being snout- 
like), they mark, as prolongations of the 
forehead, the intelligent, observant, and 
productive nature of the refined mind. If 
Roman, arched high and strong, they are 
generally associated with a less developed 
forehead and a larger hind-head ; and they 
disclose strength of will and energy, rather 
than intellectual power ; they show also the 
want of that refinement which is indicated 
by the straighter nose. The Jewish or 
hawk-nose commonly signifies shrewdness in 
worldly matters ; it adds force to the mean- 
ing of the narrow concentrative forehead, 
symbolical of singleness of object; and its 
usually narrow nostrils wear the unfailing 
sign of caution and timidity. The Greek 
straight nose ‘‘ indicates refinement of char- 
acter, love for the fine arts, and bdedles lettres, 
astuteness, craft, and a preference for in- 
direct rather than direct action’’ (Notes, 
p- 9). ‘Perpendicular noses,—that is, 


such as approach this form,..... sup- 


pose a mind capable of acting and suffering 
with calmness and energy ’’ (Lavater, iil. 
364). <A nose slightly bifid at its end, 
extends and corroborates the indication of 
the analytic forehead. Such noses, large 
and broad-pointed, are frequent in men with 
acute practical knowledge of the world. 
The same bifid end .is often seen in the cogi- 
tative or wide-nostriled nose, wide at the 
end, thick and broad, indicating a mind 
that has strong powers of thought, and is 
given to close and serious meditation. With 
these symbols, Lavater’s dicta fall-in: ‘* A 
nose whose ridge is broad, no matter whether 
straight or curved, always announcessuperior 
faculties. I have never been deceived in it, 
but this form is very rare.’’ And again, 
‘A small nostril is the certain sign of a 
timid spirit.’’ 

The thick fleshy nose tells its own tale, 
and sometimes highly colors it. With a 
well-formed head, and lively temperament, 
it may shed on the face a Falstaff-glimmer of 
easy sensuality and jovial humor; but what 
better than this can, possibly, be meant by 
a mass of flesh and blood heaped on what 
should be the very index of intelligence! 
The opposite of this form, the lean sharp 
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nose, if it be not due to the withering of 
age, or associated with a very well-formed 
head, tells only of the shrivelling of all the 
freshness of life; of a dry sagacity in the 
place of intelligence; of the negation of 
every fervent disposition, and a miserly, 
selfish adhesion to the empty so-called reali- 
ties of life. 

When the basil line of the nose forms an 
obtuse angle with the upper lip, the shorten- 
ing of the nose connected with such a form 
implies less strength of character, but the 
form itself betokens gaiety and cheerfulness. 
The opposite form, with a lengthened nose 
whose base forms an acute angle with the 
upper lip, is usually associated with melan- 
choly, and fondness for gloomy thoughts. 

In all the foregoing interpretations of 
large or justly sized noses, those of men are 
alone considered. In a woman, a large nose 
is of more uncertain augury ; for it is apt to 
extend into caricature. If it be well-formed 
and finely modelled, a rather large nose, and 
especially one which is nearly straight, or 
slightly arched, is, in a woman, often char- 
acteristic of excellent mental power. But 
any of the more peculiarly male forms of 
nose, if large and coarsely formed in wo- 
men, denote a too masculine character; and 
those that are of ill omen in men are much 
worse in women, since the evil of being in- 
appropriate is added to that of malforma- 
tion. 

The Eves, in the physiognomy of daily 
life, are, certainly, the most telling features 
of the face. They are so because no other 
part reveals so instantly, or so clearly, the 
various changes of the feelings ; and because 
it is for these changes that men watch when 
they would learn their influence on others. 
But their deeper meaning, as signals to tell, 
not the movements merely, but the very 
character, of the mind, is mysterious and 
hard to read. 

Primarily, the eyes symbolize the feelings 
rather than the intelligence or the will. 
The evidences of this, already cited, are 
strikingly confirmed by the relation of the 
eyes to the tear-glands. And many of their 
symbols become intelligible by comparing 
the human eyes with those of lower animals. 

If wo had a table of the proportionate 
sizes of eyes and brains in man and a large 
scale of animals, the proportion between the 
human eye and brain would hold nearly a 


middle place. Therefore, eyeballs which 
are either very large, or very small, have an 
animal expression ; the former being sugges- 
tive of brute-force, the latter of meanness 
and feebleness. 

Again, in comparison with the eyeballs of 
animals, the human eye has, proportionally, 
the smallest transparent, and the largest, 
opaque, or white, part; and, in the same 
proportion, it has a larger nervous expan- 
sion, a larger structure in direct relation 
with the mind, than the eye of any other an- 
imal. A small cornea, or transparent part 
of an eye, is, thus, a proof that the retina or 
nerve-structure of the eye is comparatively 
large; and a large cornea proves a small 
retina. The mental character may be often 
measured by the retina ; thus, an eye with a 
large cornea, and a comparatively small 
white part, gives a strong but too animal ex- 
pression ; while an eye with a smaller cornea 
(if it be not extremely small) expresses deli- 
cacy, a higher sensibility, and spirituality. 
The ancients gave the former to their Juno 
(Bodzts): the early Christian artists gave 
the latter to their figures of saints and an- 
gels. 

Eyes set too near, or too far asunder, are 
alike animal in expression and in meaning: 
the former are like the eyes of apes; the 
latter like those of oxen, dogs, and horses. 

It is not very rare to see one eyeball some- 
what higher than the other : if the difference 
be very slight, it is likely to mark a think- 
ing, considerate man, who looks at every 
side of a matter. When the eyes sink a 
little towards their inner angles, they denote 
warmth of mind directed to realities ; when 
they rise towards them, they denote a simi- 
lar mind directed to the supersensuous and 
ideal. 

A long opening between the eyelids, show- 
ing much “ white,’’ gives the eye an expres- 
sion of taste and sensibility. A short high 
opening has a more animal look: it is 
usually associated with a large eyeball, and 
occurs especially in persons of athletic con- 
stitution, and choleric temperament, and 
great working power; but a similar form 
may, as Lavater says, occur in feeble, heavy- 
eyed, phlegmatic, persons. Short and small 
openings between the eyelids indicate feeble- 
ness and want of spirit; but this must be 
conditional on what Lavater notes,—that 





when the inner angles are lengthened, 
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acute, and pointed towards the nose, their 
possessor is either very judicious or very 
cunning. He adds, ‘* When the eyelid 
draws itself almost horizontally over the eye, 
I usually expect a man of much acuteness, 
extremely dexterous, and of superior cun- 
ning:’’ and, ‘* When the border of the 
upper eyelid describes a complete arch, it is 
the mark of a good disposition and much 
delicacy ; sometimes, also, of a character 
timid, feminine, or childish.”’ 

In the colors of the eye, both the white 
and the various tints of the iris must be 
studied. In a clear pure white we see, in- 
tuitively, a mind that might beso described ; 
a dirty or yellowish white makes us suspect 
the opposite character; a white that is too 
blue, like that of a delicate child, is signi- 
ficant of an immature mind; one that is 
blood-shot, if it does not confess to intem- 
perance or over-work, suggests plethora and 
violence of temper. 

Dark blue eyes are most common in per- 
sons of delicate, refined, or effeminate na- 
ture ; light blue, and much more, gray eyes, 
in the hardy and active. Greenish eyes 
have, generally, the same meaning as the 
gray: Lavater says they are, ‘‘in some 


sort, a distinctive sign of vivacity and cour- 


age.’’ ‘* Hazel eyes are the more usual in- 
dications of a mind masculine, vigorous, and 
profound ; just as genius, properly so called, 
is almost always associated with eyes of a 
yellowish cast bordering on hazel.’’ (Essays, 
1. 338.) 

The brightness and the dulness of the eye 
are as evident in their opposite meanings as 
are the contrasts of light and darkness. 
And scarcely less clear, is the glance or flash 
of the eye, like a light, to illuminate and 
show the depth of meaning in every ex- 
pression with which it appears. A volame 
might be written on it, inexplicable as it is, 
and in each person s0 inimitable by others, 
and therefore so characteristic, that, as 
Carus suggests, instead of saying ‘* Le style 
c’est l’homme,’’ we might more justly say, 
‘* der Blick ist der Mensch.’’ 

Lastly, with the symbols of the eyes those 
of the Brows must be arranged. 

As marking the boundary-line between 
the intellectual region of the forehead and 
the sensuous region of the eyes and cheeks, 
it isa general rule that the higher the eye- 
brows rise the more do they symbolize the 
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encroachment of the sensuous on the intel- 
lectual nature; the lower they are placed 
the more is the opposite relation marked. 
So, in persons of warm open heart, guided * 
chiefly by their affections, we see generally 
the regular high-arched brow; in profound 
thinkers, the lowered rectilinear brow. 
Generally, too, brows that are gently arched 
harmonize with modesty and simplicity ; 
those that are straight and horizontal with 
manliness and vigor. In the very melan. 
cholic, the raising of the inner extremity of 
the brow is often a natural and fixed expres- 
sion. In those of restless, changeable dis- 
position, or liable to sudden outbursts of 
passion, the brow is outstretched, not in a 
straight line, but undulating, as it were 
fluctuating and stormy. 

As the only portion of the intellectual 
region of the facewhich at all answers to the 
strong hair which covers all the face in brutes, 
the eyebrows may, by excessive quantity, 
thickness, and coarseness, indicate a too coarse 
animal nature. If their form be good and 
their arrangement orderly, their abundance 
adds strength to whatever they import; in 
other conditions, they indicate a mind that 
might be described in the same termsas them- 
selves. Smallness of eyebrows always de- 
notes defective force of character, and the 
more the higher they are placed. 

Among all his fervent rhapsodies, Lavater 
has none more fervent than that in which he 
would sum up his thoughts on Movrus: 
‘Eloquent even in its silence, this part of 
the body is so sacred in my eyes that I 
scarcely have the courage to attempt to treat 
of it’’ (11. 394). And, indeed, what may 
the mouth not symbolize, seeing that it in- 
cludes two sense-organs, and the organs for 
the first process to which our food is sub- 
jected, for occasional breathing, for speech 
and song and kissing ? 

The characteristic of the opening of the 
human mouth, as compared with that of 
brutes, is its medium size; and its transgres- 
sion on either side of certain limits is at 
once repulsive by its deviation from exact 
humanity. A somewhat large mouth is 
manly, and denotes energy ; one somewhat / 
small is feminine, and a sign of less power. j 

In the two lips, the opposition of the 
upper and the lower halves of the face is 
repeated. In the upper lip the chief varie- 
ties of the higher psychical character are 
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intimated ; in the lower those of the more 
corporeal nature ; and it is, therefore, essen- 
tial to a noble face that the upper lip should 
extend beyond and govern the lower. In 
both, the contrast of the thick protruded 
lips of the negro and of the tense, finely- 
drawn lips of the Caucasian race may indi- 
cate the characteristics which belong to 
those varieties of form to which they are 
severally appropriated. So Porta sums up: 
“ Labia crassa stultum demonstrant ”’ 
(p. 208) ; and Lavater, ‘* Fleshy lips have 
always a struggle to maintain with ser.sual- 
ity and indolence”’ (111. 397). Among the 
thinner lips, the best-marked forms ure — 
the large, thin, indrawn lips of the dry, 
passionless men of intellect; the soft and 
beautifully chiselled, in those of refined 
sense and poetic nature; the tense and 
strongly-marked, in strong-willed men of 
practical ability ; the lean and hard-lined, 
in the timid or avaricious. 

In the upper lip, the best form is that in 
which .it is itself short, and its connection 
with the nose is finely modelled. If it be 
deeply hollowed in the middle, it tells of wit 
and liveliness. A long upper lip, especially 
if its middle portion be prominent and swol- 
len, is generally found in persons of rough 
nature. In the lower lip, one of the clear- 
est symbols is its being upraised and com- 
pressed on the upper. Such a position of it 
when transient, indicates scorn or repulsion ; 
when habitual or fixed by nature, it is a sure 
sign (in any but a toothless man) of a self- 
reliant, grudging temper, scornful or full of 
hate. In the same way the constant or gen- 
eral positions of the angles of the mouth 
may be interpreted by their likeness to those 
of which, in the transient expressions, the 
meaning is always clear. 

The Cur is an eminently human feature, 
and, by its characters in the several races of 
men, and in the animals which follow the 
lowest race of men, we may trace, as the 
chin retreats, the retreat from the predomi- 
nance of the nobler human faculties. This is 
especially true in men; for, generally, the 
fuller chin marks the manly character, the 
smaller chin the feminine. Of the three 
principal forms of chins—the retreating, 
the perpendicular, and the projecting— 
Lavater says the first may always excite a 
suspicion of some weak side; such chins 
have a negative import: the second may 
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inspire with confidence, and, if deep, are 
signs of sagacity and reflection: the third, 
if not too pointed, denote acuteness and 
activity of mind. A chin deeply dimpled in 
its middle line has the same meaning as the 
slightly bifid nose. The accumulated flesh 
and fat that make the double chin distin- 
guish the soft, phlegmatic, and Beeotian 
nature; and for other forms we may thus 
enumerate Layater’s judgments: Angular 
chins are, generally, signs of sense, firmness, 
and benevolence ; flat chins, of coldness and 
dryness ; small ones, of timidity ; round and 
dimpled ones, of goodness. 

To conclude the symbolics of the face, we 
ought to write of those of the cheeks, and 
the beard and other facial hair. But even 
a part of the great beard-question would be 
too large for discussion now ; and the cheeks 
are chiefly significant in their corroboration 
of the testimony of the lips and chin, and 
may be passed by with only this observation, 
that the predominance of their size over that 
of the eyes, nose, and upper lip, will 
generally indicate the predominance of the 
senses over the intellect. 

The Ear must have a fuller notice. It is 
far less expressive and less communicative 
than the eye; asit ought to be, to be in 
accord with the deep-concealed proper organ 
of the sense which is especially recipient of 
mystery. It is remarkably significant of this 
relation of the external ear that, in man, it 
is incapable of any of those active move- 
ments which, in animals, reveal so plainly 
the mental state. Still, even in complete 
repose, the ear may tell something of the 
mind. : 

Like many other parts, the ear has, in 
man, a medium size in proportion to the rest 
of the body. The extremes, of both large- 
ness and smallness, indicate, therefore, a de- 
flection towards the lower animal world: 
the former is often seen in idiots with ill- 
shaped heads. In less than these extremes, 
large ears, including all such as are longer 
thah the nose, are signs of timidity and 
defect of mental power, especially when their 
upper parts are very large. They havetheir 
natural types in the large long ears of many 
timid animals. Small ears (if not extremely 
small) imply mental energy ; their type isin 
those of the carnivora. 

The thinning and levelling of the border 
of the ear, so that it is not turned over, has 
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generally a bad import. It is animal-like; 
and, with an angular upper border, it gives 
the character of low sensuality, which the 
old masters painted in the earsof Fauns. A 
deeply and roundly sculptured ear is a sign 
of intellectual capacity; and one that is 
largely and broadly hollowed out often 
occurs in men with great plastic talent: 
Smoothness and want of contrast among the 
several windings of the ear imply feebleness 
of mind. Ears that stand out belong, 
generally, to persons in whom the sense of 
hearing is dominant, such as the musical, 
the mysterious, those with strong memories, 
and the timid. Close-lying ears are more fre- 
quent among those in whom sight prevails, as 
the light-headed, thereckless, the courageous. 

The symbols which come next to be ex- 
plained are those of the neck and trunk. 
There are indications for discerning them 
similar to those illustrated in the foregoing 
instances, and similar reasons for believing 
them. We naturally take them into our 
estimate when we are judging of a man from 
his appearance; and they are sometimes 
among the most impressive forms. Lavater 
ascribes to an observation on the turn of a 
neck the first germ of hisstudies. The like- 
ness of two noses had, indeed, greatly im- 
pressed him, and made him very observant 
of forms; but it was the significance of the 
neck that convinced him. And he who 
believes that the body does symbolize the 
mind, and that nothing in nature is un- 
meaning, will find it hard to doubt that 
there may be, in all these parts, forms and 
habitual gestures through which some of the 
characteristics of the mind may be disclosed. 
But we shall pass by the symbols of the 
trunk, both because of the obvious diffi- 
culties of studying them, and because we 
want space for the fuller exposition of those 
of the hands and feet, to which Carus has 
devoted particular study. 

The symbols of the Hanp have no relation 
to the old fortune-telling chiromancy. The 
lines on the palm which that art professed to 
read may tell the occupation and ‘habitual 
movements of the hand; and, because they 
are most deeply engraven in the harsh dry 
skins ofthe phlegmatic and melancholic, 
they may tell somewhat also of the general 
constitution and temperament ; but they can 
indicate no more than this. It is in the size 
and shape of the hand, and of its several 
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parts, that we are to look for the real indi- 
cations of the mind, of which it is at once 
so instructive and so obedient an instru- 
ment. In these particulars it is a real hand- 
book, in which the character may be read 
almost as clearly as in his head or face. 

We need not stay to point out the perfect 
humanity of the hand, or to tell all its dis. 
tinctive features, the perfection of its utility, 
and the mathematical exactness of its con- 
struction. Its chief contrast with the paws 
that are most like it is in the fingers of these 
last being so short, in proportion to the 
length of the metacarpal part (i. e., of the 
hand without the fingers and the thumb), 
or else in their being altogether so small. 
The bear’s paw illustrates the first of these 
contrasts ; and few things can mark intel- 
lectual inferiority more than do short con- 
vergent incurved fingers. The ape’s hand 
illustrates the second ; and mental weakness 
may always be suspected where, with a very 
small hand, the thumb is especially short and 
weak and apish. By similar comparisons 
may be interpreted the hardness and horny 
stiffness of the palm which one sometimes 
finds independent of hard labor or disease ; 
the excessive brute-like growth of hair atid 
nails before old age, and other similar signs. 

The difference of hands, according to sex 
and age, are equally significant. The 
woman’s hand, independently of the effects 
of different occupations, is naturally smaller, 
narrower, softer, less hairy, and more deli- 
eate than the man’s, and its fingers are more 
roundly formed. When these characters are 
reversed, they mark, as clearly as any other 
misplaced features do, the similarly mis- 
placed mind: they betray the too strong- 
minded woman, and the effeminate man. In 
advancing years, from childhood onwards, 
the changes of the hands are scarcely less 
significant and striking than those of the 
face, and they have the same meaning. Like 
the smooth round forehead, proper to the 
child, so the small, soft, delicate, childish 
hand, when it is retained in manhood, is a 
sure sign of a childish disposition, with no 
great intellectual gifts and no strength of 
will. And when, before old age, the hand 
is lean, bony, and dry, it indicates that 
want of warmth of feeling and of fancy, and ~ 
that predominance of cold sagacity to which 
old age is naturally prone. 

Independently of these general differences 
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among hands, manifold, even thousand-fold, 
varieties of individual form are to be found, 
They may be described, in about four chief 
’ groups, by referring them to as many types 
of form. Carus adopts four, fusing some of 
those six which D’Arpentigny, the first true 
chirognomist, arranged. These four he 
names, severally, the elemental, the motor, 
the sensitive, and the psychical hands. 
Elemental hands are such as betray a cer- 
tain approximation at once to the hand of 
the little child and to the paw of the most 
man-like brutes. They are distinguished by 
the metacarpal part being both long and 
broad; the palm large, thick, and hard; the 
fingers short, thick, and squared at their ends ; 
the thumb stumpy and often turned back; 
the nails short, strong and hard. These 
characters are modified according to sex, 
having more of refinement in women, and 
of coarseness in men; but, in general, their 
chief feature is a coarseness, and, as it were, 
a want of finish, in the construction of the 
hand. - And such hands symbolize a rough, 
unfinished mind, a mind lowly developed, 
obtuse intelligence, slow resolution, dullness 
of feelings. They are found especially among 


the common people; and combined, as they 
often are, with large though coarsely mod- 
élled heads, they represent the material 
strength of a nation, its work, its man- 


power. ‘T'e2se make the show of hands at 
the hustings; these are the mighty un- 
washed. But they are found in higher 
classes, too; and there, though washed and 
gloved, and never seamed or hardened by 
approximate toil, the elemental hands betray 
the same want of mental refinement, the 
same rough unfinished nature. 

The Motor hand, which is especially the 
male hand, is characterized partly by its 
great size, partly by its strength of bone 
and muscle, and its strong projecting joints 
and sinews. The palm is nearly square ; 
the fingers longer than in the elemental 
hand, but. very strong, large-jointed, and 
broad-tipped ; the thumb especially strong, 
and with a full fall; the nails suitably 
large, and of elongated quadrangular shape ; 
the skin of the back firm and strong, and 
usually but slightly hairy. 

Such a hand symbolizes strength of will, 
and aptness for strong sustained efforts of 
mind. They who have such hands are 
likely to be less finely sensitive and less intel- 
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ligent than resolute and strong-willed. The 
old Roman character might be the type of 
the motor-handed men; and the hands of 
Roman senators and emperors in works of 
art have almost always the genuine motor 
characters. The thumb, which isin all hands 
the most significant, because the most essen- 
tially human, member, is especially so in 
these ; its large size always symbolizing an 
energetic nature. 

The sensitive is the proper feminine hand. 
It is never very large, and is often rather 
below the module in its length, and all, its 
textures are delicate. In the palm, length 
predominates a little over breadth; the 
fingers are not proportionally longer than in 
the motor hand, but the thumb is decidedly 
smaller, and much more delicate. The 
fingers are divided in soft and oval forms, 
with full-rounded tips; the nails, nearly 
equilateral, are remarkably fine and elastic. 

Men with hands thus formed are generally 
distinguished by feeling, by fancy, and by 
wit, more than by intellectual acuteness and 
strefiigth of will. They commonly are of 
sensitive, sometimes of psychical, constitution, 
and, generally, of sanguine temperament. 
But good specimens of sensitive hands are’ 
seldom found except in the higher and well- 
educated classes (the forms that are near the 
type will be mentioned presently); in the 
lower classes of northern countries they are 
seen only in women. 

The Psychical hand, the most beautiful 
and the rarest of all the forms, is that 
which is most unlike the elemental and the 
childish hand. It is of moderate size in 
proportion to the whole stature. It should 
measure in its length just one module; the 
palm is a little longer than broad, never much 
furrowed or folded, but marked with single 
large lines. The fingers are fine, slender, 
and rather elongated ; their joints are never 
prominent ; their tips are rather long, taper, 
and delicately rounded; and they have fine 
nails of similar shape. The thumb is slen- 
der, well-formed, and only moderately long. 
The skin of the whole. hand is delicate, 
and, even in a man, has but very little hair. 

In their perfection psychical hands can be 
seen in only the bloom and strength of life. 
In childhood and in youth the form is not 
attained ; in old age, it is spoiled by the com- 
parative increase of the bones and joints and 
by the wrinkling of the skin. 
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Such rare hands are found with none but 
rare minds. They indicate, Carus says, 
peculiar purity and interior grandeur of feel- 
ing, combined with simple clearness in 
knowledge and in will. And D’Arpentigny, 
speaking, as usual, of the hands as if they 
were the whole mind, says, —‘‘ Such hands 
add to the works of the thinker, as the 
artist does to the work of the artisan— 
beauty, ideality ; they gild them with a sun- 
beam ; they raise them on a_ pedestal ; 
they open to them the portals of men’s 
men’s hearts. The soul, forgotten and left 
behind by philosophic hands, is the guide of 
these; truth in love and sublimity is their 
end, expansion their means.”’ 

But, it must be repeated, good examples 
of psychical hands are rare, unless where, 
through many generations, the mind has 
been highly educated. When they occur 
among the crowd of men, they often mark 
those who fail, because an inner vocation to 
some higher and unattainable sphere of 
action unfits them for the rough handicrafts 
of the lower classes. D’Arpentigny believes 
that psychical hands are most frequent in 
Asia, in the countries of the Caucasian race, 


and that in Europe they occur most often 
in Germany ; but Carus gives the honor (may 
we say the palm’) to England, especially 
to the English women of the higher ranks. 


These are the grand types of hands. But 
of hands, as of all other parts, the great 
majority fall short of the typical form, and 
have such intermediate or mixed forms, as 
must be interpreted by an estimate of the 
degrees in which they approximate to one or 
more of the types. The most frequent of 
all hands are such as are intermediate, or 
transitional, between the elemental and the 
motor or the sensitive. Those that make the 
transition from the sensitive to the motor 
type, in which, with a sensitive foundation- 
structure, there is a more motor character, 
and strength of the fingers and their joints, 
are the hands which D’Arpentigny called 
“artistic”? and “‘useful.”” They are the 
eminently “‘handy”’ sort; and are often 
seen among mechanics, artists, and musicians. 
Transition-forms between the sensitive and 
the psychical are not rare ; they may indi- 
cate a poetic mind, but they are especially 
met with when high training and refined 
care of the whole organism, and especially 
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of the hands, has been maintained for many 
generations. These might be called the 
** well-bred,”’ or the “ aristocratic,”’ hands; 
D’Arpentigny has named them ‘“ Mains de 
race.”” Lastly, transitions from the motor 
to the psychical form symbolize great thinking 
powers : they are the ‘‘ philosophic ”’ hands, 

Whatever be the form of the hand, its 
significance will be modified if it be not 
according to rule in the characters appropri- 
ate to sex andage. For example, if a man 
have a feminine psychical hand, he will 
lack the grandeur and clearness of thought 
which the psychical hand should, in his 
sex, testify: and a woman with a manly 
psychical hand will want something of the 
complete beauty of the true feminine mind. 
So, as we have already intimated, the round- 
ness, softness, and fleshiness, appropriate to 
childhood, will mark, whatever be the form 
of hand with which they are combined, a 
comparative feebleness -of character; while 
the leanness and dryness, that should be 
delayed till old age, will, in earlier life, tell 
of hardness and narrowness in the charaeter, 
whatever it may be, that is symbolized by the 
general form of the hand. 

The Foor has symbols very similar to 
those of the hand. On the general princi- 
ple, that those parts, which present the 
most distinctive specific characters of man, 
are most significant of the human mind, none 
should be more symbolical than the feet, 
whereon Man rests and moves in that erect 
posture, in which he bears himself above all 
other creatures, and is idgwzrog, the being 
with the upturned eye. Their forms are, in- 
deed, various, and always characteristic : or, 
if less so than those of the hands, it is in 
those respects in which the hands, as being 
peculiarly sensitive organs, are more than 
the feet significant of the mind’s sensibility. 

Of course, all those forms of the human 
foot are indicative of a low mental state 
which are like the fect of other mammalia. 
And the chief errors in this direction are, 
—the flatness of the foot (independent of 
disease), which makes it like that of 4 
bear or other plantigrade; the diminutive 
size, in comparison with the leg, in which it 
lacks its characteristic fitness for supporting 
an erect body; and the narrowness, with 
shortness of the great toe, and defective pro- 
jection of the heel, by which the contrast 
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between man’s foot and the ape’s is lessened. 
These characters, by which the foot loses its 
human distinction, may be read in the same 
way as the corresponding lowered forms of 
the hand; and so may those in which the 
childish form is retained; or the womanly, 
or the manly, form is misplaced. 

The typical forms of feet are described, by 
Carus, as the elemental, the sensitive motor, 
the pure motor, and the athletic motor. The 
elemental foot, like the hand of the same 
name, is that which, though it has grown 
to its full size and proportion, has not been 
developed beyond the childish form. It is 
coarse, plump, and clumsy; too flat-soled ; 
short, broad, and fleshy. The ankles are 
thick and shapeless ; the balls and joints of 
the toes are large. Such feet are commonly 
found in conjunction with elemental hands, 
and have the same import; they are the 
feet of the mass, singly powerless, in multi- 
tude mighty. 

The motor-sensitive foot, corresponding 
with the sensitive hand, is the proper foot 
of woman. It is small, and smooth, and 
slender; a narrow foot, with but little pro- 
jection of the heel, and mo projection of the 
joints or sinews ;, the ball of the heel and 
of the great toe are not large or prominent ; 
the nails are small and finely textured. The 
ideal of this foot isin the Venus de’ Medici ; 
the caricature of it in the outstretched, flat- 
tened, ape-ward foot of the Negro. In a 
man, the sensitive-motor foot will stamp a 
feeble and effeminate cliaracter, unless it be 
associated with a well-developed and harmo- 
nious form of the head and of all other 
parts. Thus associated, such a foot indi- 
cates great elastic power, and energetic speed 
of action: such is the foot of Mercury in 
antique sculpture : and among different races 
it is most frequent (though with characteris- 
tic varieties in each) in the Negroes, Hunga~ 
rians, Poles, and Celts, the which are na- 
tions most given to dancing. It is the form 
with which the sentiment of the ballet may 
be most perfectly expressed ; and in-some of 
the antique statues of Minerva it is repre- 
sented with a sharpness, simplicity, and 
grandeur, such as might claim for it the 
name of psychical and an analogy with the 
psychical hand. 

The pure motor foot has the true medium 
form of the well-made foot, especially that 
of the man. It has neither the stumpyness 
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of the elemental foot, nor the slenderness of 
the sensitive-motor, nor the great muscularity 
of the athletic; but, avoiding all these ex- 
tremes, it is, with variations according to 
sex, justly adapted to its simple purpose of 
supplying a well-formed, strong support for 
the weight of the body. 

The motor-athletic foot is distinguished by 
its great size, its strength of bone, and its 
muscularity. It is typified in the foot of the 
Farnese Hercules. It always marks a pow- 
erful, athletic constitution; and in its pos- 
sessor we may look, perhaps, for vehemence 
of will, but not for the profound insight of 
the reason or the vivid creation of the fancy. 

We have now placed before our readers 
nearly all that.we think can be fairly said 
for the symbolics of the human form. We 
have seldom interrupted our statement with 
any. doubts; for with a subject in which 
every assertion is suggestive of discussion, it 
seemed the best course, first, to state it fully, . 
and then to express a general judgment on 
it. Thus, then, we would conclude: 

1. That in the general evidences adduced 
in the first part of this article there is suffi- 
cient foundation for the doctrine, that each 
man’s mental nature is indicated or sym- 
bolized by his bodily forms; by the forms, 
namely, not of one or a few, but of all, 
parts of his body ; and of these, not only in 
their gestures or acquired expressions, but in 
those fixed forms, which depend, at least in 
part, upon the skeleton. 

2. That there is in most persons a natural 
faculty of discerning characters in the forms 
of their fellow-men; a faculty which is ca- 
pable, in certain persons, of being so culti- 
vated that their judgments of character de- 
rived from it alone are very generally true. 

3. That much is yet needed to give the 
study the rank of a science. Especially, the 
several observations of correspondence be- 
tween mind and form need to be much more 
numerous and more exact, and to be expressed 
with specific detail instead of being confined 
to general statements. The exceptions 
which we may find to nearly every rule de- 
rived from them need also to be explained ; 
and the theory and the art require to be 
more closely bound together. Carus has, 
indeed, done something towards this end, by 
reducing many physiognomic observations to 
rules connected and consistent with those of 
physiology ; but much more remains to be 
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accomplished by minds of a less imaginative 
tendency than that of Carus. 
4. This want of sure connection between 
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united by close bonds; but in every suc- 
ceeding age many of the bonds have been 
changed, the truths alone abiding ; and even 


the theory and the art is, however, no proof | now, those who are wisest hold by the sci- 


of either. 
much less degree, is chargeable against all 
the studies that are occupied with life and 
mind. 


been truths in the science of physiology, and 
truths in the art of medicine; and in every 
age it has been thought that the two were 


| 


The same defect, though in a| ence and by the art as branches of knowledge 


nearly related, indeed, and in some parts 
mutually supporting, but in many parts 


In all ages, for example, there have | self-subsisting, and in some dissociated. So, 


we believe, it will long be with the art and 
the theory of symbols in the human form. 





Lipraries.—The great and increasing de- 
mand for books, and the numerous private libra- 
ries which are being formed in our country, are 
gratifying evidences of the intellectual advance 
of the people. It is not less gratifying to know 
that this increase is universal, and that it not 
only creates a large demand for American liter- 
ature, thereby advancing the interests of our 
native talent, but has also made a vast market 
for foreign works. We learn that in Europe the 
prices of old books and standard literature have 
advanced at least thirty per cent, and that this 
advance is attributed by dealers in England, 
France, and Germany, to the American market, 
We have now in this country bibliographical col- 
lections that bid fair to rival any private libra- 
ries in Europe; and if our readers could visit the 
libraries of some of cur Southern planters they 
would be surprised to learn even the money 
value of the books before them. It is a special- 
ity of many Americans, and a noble object it is, 
to secure all the early printed works relative to 
the history of our own country. Others have 
selected the period of our revolution as the ob- 
ject of their collections. 

It is pleasing to know that amid the lethargy 
of our public institutions and State governments, 
private enterprise is doing so much for the 
future history of our nation. Some of our 
State historical societies deserve great praise; 
but it will hardly be credited that the Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, so young a sister of our 
Confederation, has expended more money for 
books the past year than any other society of 
the same character in the United States. This 
demand for foreign publications is by no means 
confined to works relating to our own country. 
Many gentlemen have large libraries on special 
subjects, such as trade and commerce, numis- 
matics, agriculture, and in fact almost every 
topic has its votary.— WVational Intelligencer. 





Lacer Bier at tue West. — Thousands of 
signs bearing this inscription are nailed up all 
over the Queen City and in most of the other 
large cities of our country. This differs from 
the ordinary strong beer in no essential partic- 
ular. Its name imports that it is old, and this, 





we believe, constitutes its highest recommenda. 
tion. So popular has this beverage become that 
immensely large breweries for its manufacture, 
and vaults for its storage, are being constructed 
in Cincinnati and vicinity. A casual observer" 
can readily distinguish the whiskey from the 
‘lager bier’? drinker. The latter is not so 
boisterous as the former, The bier-drinkers be- 
come sluggish and stupid, and bloat up like a 
slop-fed hog. Some who were violently opposed 
to whiskey-drinking, and have a great horror 
of intemperance, are brutalizing themselves by 
the free use of ‘* lager. ”’ 

The beer-drinker is quite sure that he is ben- 
efited because he gainsan flesh 4nd has a more 
healthy color. Butthe is deceived. It is not 
healthy, solid flesh, but ere bloat. The di- 
gestion is impaired, the liver rendered torpid, 
and the whole system made a ready prey to any 
disease that may attack it. Bilious disorders 
will be greatly multiplied and exaggerated. It 
is a well-known fact, that a bruise or a flesh- 
wound upon a beer-drinker is almost incurable, 
and even a slight scratch upon the hand has 
often been known to result in death. The rosy 
hue upon the cheek, instead of being an indica- 
tion of health, is the very opposite. 





EPIDEMIC AMONG FisH. — A curious phenom- 
enon has just exhibited itself among the finny 
tribe in some of the rivers of Michigan. It is 
aunounced that during the past week, the shores 
of Grand river have been strewed with dead and 
dying fish of unusual size. The same epidemic 
prevails in the Shinaase. This is the second 
time during the present season, that the waters 
of these streams have been thus scourged. A 
few months ago, every form of creeping thing 
known to that country was cast dead upon the 
banks in great mpmbers. Lizards of enormous 
size and offensive appearance were piled in heaps 
where they were thrown by the eddying cur- 
rent. Rats, snakes, and almost every species of 
scaly and slimy monster, shared a like fate. 
Now, however, the disease, or whatever it may 
be called, is confined to the fish, and is necessa- 
rily attracting much attention dmong men of 
science and others,’ as to the causes of such 
extraordinary mortality. 





